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Tom Nor- 

reys down 

for the 
last two weeks 
in June,” Archie 
Blair said, look- 
ing around the 
table as he made 
the announce- 
ment and finally 
bringing his 
gaze to rest, with 
a_ self - satisfied 
smile, upon his 
pretty wife. 

“He might be 
a foreign poten- 
tate by the tri- 
umph in your 
tones,” she ob- 
served, pleasant- 
ly. “I am very 
glad. I think our 
little house-party will have a great ad- 
dition. I am very fond of Tom Nor- 
reys;” but she did not return her hus- 
band’s glance. Her eyes had traveled, 
in a little perplexed way, down the 
board to where Miss Whittier sat. 

“She is a wonderful girl,” thought 
young Mrs. Blair. “It is her mother’s 
training, I suppose.” After dinner she 
went up to where Miss Whittier was 
standing, a little apart from the others 
on the veranda, and slipped an arm 
around her waist. 

“If it is anything to you, Kitty dear, 
we won’t have him,” she said, softly. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, you never told me anything 
about it, but Iknow that you and Tom 
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Norreys were rather good friends last 
winter, and you say nothing of him 
now, nor do you see him, so I—well, I 
am a woman, you know, and women 
have developed a sixth sense about that 
sort of thing.” 

“ There is nothing between Mr. Nor- 
reys and myself,” Katherine Whittier 
said, gravely. “We were good friends 
last winter ; we are still. Why should 
his coming here make any difference 
to me?” 

They were all out on the verandaa 
few evenings later, the women idly 
talking, the men smoking their after- 
dinner cigars, when the dog-cart bowled 
up through the soft summer dusk and 
deposited Tom Norreys at the door. 

Miss Whittier pushed her chair a 
little farther back in the shadows and 
watched him gayly shaking hands with 
the Blairs ; there was a mutinous look 
about her small, red mouth, and a de- 
cidedly angry gleam in her deep eyes. 
He came upon her last, sitting quietly 
there in the twilight, after he had 
greeted everyone else he knew, and 
gone through the necessary introduc- 
tions to those he did not know. 

“You!” he said, and held out both 
hands involuntarily. 

She brought herself carefully to her 
feet and gave him one cool finger. 

“You seem surprised !” she remarked, 
easily. 

He flushed a*sudden red to his tem- 
ples. “You don’t—you can’t think that 
I knew you were here!” he said, hur- 
riedly. Katherine merely lowered her 
eyes, whether in acquiescence or not Nor- 
reys could not tell; the next moment 
his host was leading the way upstairs. 
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When he had obliterated the mani- 
fold signs of travel, and been refreshed 
in the dining-room, he joined the little 
colony once more on the veranda, all 
except Miss Whittier; she had ridden 
twenty miles on her bicycle that day, 
Mrs. Blair volunteered to explain, and 
had begged leave to retire early. 

Tom Norreys was downstairs before 
any one else the next morning ; it had 
been hot, he had not slept well, and he 
wanted to feel the cool breath of the 
sea on his face. 

When affairs between himself and 
Katherine Whittier had culminated last 
winter by his asking her to marry him, 
she had not refused him; his declara- 
tion of love had been precipitate, she 
said. She had yet to learn her own 
heart. She did not know whether she 
really cared about him or not. There is 
always one “nearest the throne” in a 
woman’s world, they say, and certainly 
Tom Norreys had been occupying the 
coveted corner all winter; but Kather- 
ine was very young, it was her first 
season, and everything had the glitter 
and freshness of novelty. Each new 
man who paid her court was delightful 
and she was just a little dazzled by her 
success. When young Norreys asked 
her one day to marry him she did not 
stop to question whether she liked him, 
but whether she could cheerfully give 
up all the rest for his sake. She was 
quite honest about it; and when she 
came down from the midst of her pack- 
ing for Florida, to receive him in the 
drawing-room one afternoon late in 
February, she compromised on her an- 
swer. Norreys resented the proposal, 
of course; but Miss Whittier, notwith- 
standing her small, girlish figure and 
her tender eyes, was quite firm. Hewas 
to leave her perfectly free for the next 
six months, she told him; he must not 
attempt to see her in any way ; when 
they met accidentally, it would be as 
casual acquaintances, and at the end of 
this time he might come to her, if his 
love remained unchanged, and she 
would be able to tell him whether exist- 
ence was a blank without him, or if his 
presence was entirely unnecessary to 
her life’s happiness ; this was her an- 
swer, and he had given a reluctant as- 
sent. 

Norreys had kept his promise to the 
letter. Katherine remained in Florida 


until April, and at the end of May she 
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wearied of town and went down by the 
sea, with her intimate friend, Mrs. Blair, 
to stay till July. 

He had not met her or sought to 
meet her until last night, when he had 
come unexpectedly face to face with 
her on the veranda. 

Two things were troubling him this 
morning ; in the first place, Katherine’s 
reception of him on his arrival at the 
Blairs’ was not one that any lover might 
term exactly ecstatic, and if she had no 
warmer welcome for him after nearly 
four months’ absence, what would she 
have to say when the August day came 
on which he was to know his fate? 
And in the second place, was she under 
the impression that he had deliberately 
followed her down here ? 

They were all at breakfast on his re- 
turn from his walk on the beach ; he 
found his seat between Miss Blair, a 
dignified younger sister of the host, and 
Mrs. Thorne, who had been a dignified 
Miss Blair but had considerably unbent 


‘during her brief wedded life, and now, 


as a widow, had so far overcome the 
characteristics of her youth as to have 
merited the name of “gay Mrs. 
Thorne,” and sometimes “Jack Thorne’s 
fetching widow.” Besides these staying 
in the house were Katherine Whittier 
and her brother, and young Hallett 
from Washington, and a couple of men 
who made it their headquarters when 
the nights were hot in town and they 
wanted to run down for a whiff of sea- 
salt. 

Norreys was an old acquaintance of 
the widow Thorne’s, though he had not 
seen very much of her since her mar- 
riage; but it did not suit him that she 
should be pleased at this moment, with 
his little lady-love sitting directly oppo- 
site, to employ the battery of her eyes 
to resuscitate their friendship. When 
they arose from the table, he saw that 
Katherine wore a short tweed skirt and 
trim leather leggings, and as he fol- 
lowed her into the hall she took down a 
soft, Homburg hat from the wall. 

“You are going wheeling?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes.” 

“May I not speak to you for a few 
minutes ?” 

She glanced up at the hall clock. 

“T do not see what you can say.” 

“Only this—that I want you to be- 
lieve me when I tell you—when I swear 
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to you that I did 
not know you 
were here. I was 
knocking about 
waiting to join 
my people at 
Seabright, when 
Archie came 
into the club one 
frightfully hot 
day and took 
pity on my lone- 
ly condition and 
insisted on my 
coming down. 
He did not tell 
me who was 
here. I can go 
away if you wish 
i 
“There is no 
necessity for 
that,” she replied. ‘“ The house is suffi- 
ciently large for us both. We shall not 
be thrust into each other’s society.” 


“You are very discouraging to me, 


Katherine.” 

“T want to be very true to myself,” 
she said, gently; and then, in a louder 
tone : 

“Have you got the wheels, Mr. 
Hallett? Yes,lamcoming. dAxurevoir, 
Mr. Norreys !” 

Mrs. Blair came up behind him as he 
stood watching them spin down the 
road. 

“T think that Katherine is the most 
graceful creature I ever saw on a wheel,” 
she remarked to nobody in particular. 

“It is very interesting to watch the 
charming friendships that spring up 
between devotees of the sport,” said 
Mrs. Thorne, who had brought her knit- 
ting out on the veranda. 

“ Are you fond of it, Mr. Norreys?” 

‘‘T—er—yes, I ride,” he said, some- 
what vaguely, with his eyes still on those 
two flying specks in the distance. 

“Archie has an extra wheel in the 
coach-house if you would like to use 
it,” Mrs, Blair suggested. She was be- 
ginning to be interested in this little 
game of three. 

“Thanks! I would like it immensely. 
I will take it to-morrow, if I may,” Nor- 
reys replied, with quite an animat- 
ed air. 

“ Two is company; threeis trumpery,” 
put in Mrs. Thorne, who, to do her jus- 
tice, knew nothing of the storm raging 


in the breast of the young man beside 
her. 

“Yes, that is so,” he answered, in a 
voice studiously calm. “I will see that 
there isn’t a third if you will come with 
me to-morrow morning.” 

She flushedslightly and laughed. “Oh, 

I don’t ride. I took lessons last year, 
but they were twenty-five minutes on 
the floor and five in the air, and I did not 
become sufficiently hardened to like it.” 

“ Perhaps, then, Mrs. Blair will let me 
take you out for a drive in the dog-cart 
this morning,” he suggested. He had 
suddenly found something rather inter- 
esting in the widow’s blue eyes, and 
she had a fascinating trick of sweeping 
her lashes downward when she laughed 
that he had never noticed before. He 
put the query with a little appeal to 
both women, and Mrs. Blair at once 
rang the bell and ordered the cart 
brought round. So it happened that 
shortly before noon two people seated 
on a high vehicle, under a huge black 
chiffon parasol, were so engrossed in 
their conversation that two bicyclists, 
coming suddenly upon them around a 
turn of the road, had to ring their bells 
violently to escape being run down. 

“Why, it was Mrs. Thorne and that 
young Norreys,” said Hallett, as they 
emerged from the road on to the high- 
way. “They were great friends before 
she married Thorne, were they not?” 

“Really, I could not say,” answered 
Katherine. She spoke quite sharply, for 
the recent danger had unnerved her. 
“TI never met Mrs. Thorne before in my 
life.” 

Mrs. Thorne had taken quite a fancy 
to Katherine Whit- 
tier. Perhaps it 
was the innate 
sweetness of the 
girl’s character 
that had attracted 
her, or it might 
have been mere- 
ly because of the 
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dissimilarity between them; for where- 
as the widow was plump, with a pretty 
blonde fluffiness, Katherine was tall and 
inclined to slenderness. Her hair swept 
away from her forehead in thick, brown 
waves, a few stray curls escaping here 
and there to break the severity of the 
style, as her radiant smile broke the 
gravity of her face when she rippled 
into laughter. “I am so glad Tom 
Norreys came down here,” Mrs. Thorne 
observed one night. She had gone into 
Katherine’s room to borrow a book with 
which toread herself to sleep, and stood 
with her arms folded over the back of a 
chair, lingering while the girl brushed 
out her long, waving hair. 

“ Archie usually has such stupid men 
to stay with him. Really I do not know 
what I should have dene; he arrived just 
in time to save my life ; I was dying of 
ennut,” 

“Do you find Mr. Norreys so amus- 
ing ?” 

“My dear, he is more than amusing ; 
he is really clever. I knew him years 
ago, but when I married, Mr. Thorne 
made me drop all my old adorers and 
Tom had to go with the rest.” 

“Tom!” thought Miss Whittier, 
brushing away industriously; but all she 
said was: “And Mr. Norreys was an 
adorer ?” 

“Well, no, not exactly; he was just 
one of my collection,” jaughing. “One 
can never class a man until he has pro- 
posed ; Tom Norreys never did that. I 
do not think he is a marrying man.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Whittier. She finished 
braiding her hair and stood up, tall and 
straight, in her white dressing-gown. 

““T see you are not interested in him,” 
pouted her visitor. “I will leave you 
to your dreams ; thanks for the book.” 

“So he was one of your collection,” 
remarked Miss Whittier, as the door 
closed upon her. 

A little after this there came one of 
those terribly hot spells that sometimes 
descend on an unsuspecting city in 
June to hurry the delinquents out of 
town, and sometimes again its fierceness 
is feltin early October to reproach those 
hurrying homeward from mountain and 
seashore for their ready parting with 
the kindly summer. 

Archie Blair threw up his work, put 
his good yacht the Kanawha into com- 
mission and took his house-party off for 
a few days’ cruise along the Massachu- 
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setts coast. It was gorgeous yachting 
weather; although the days were so 
stifling there was always a breeze under 
the gay, red awning swung over the 
deck. Friendships quicken in the con- 
fines of a boat; people are given more 
to studying one another, with nothing 
but the blue ocean around them and 
cloudless skies overhead. 

Everyone seemed to rejoice in an 
alter ego on Blair’s yacht. He and his 
wife had to give up attempting to enter- 
tain their guests and try to remember 
all the foolish things they had said to 
each other in their courting days. “As 
for Hallett,” Mrs. Blair remarked one 
night, watching him seated on a coil of 
rope at Katherine’s side, as usual, “the 
boy is hopelessly lost.” 

Norreys overheard it; he leaned on 
his elbow and looked at her narrowly. 
The cold little profile had never seemed 
more fair than in the aureole of light 
the-moon made about her head. Her 
white sailor hat was tipped to almost 
conceal her brow, but her eyes were 
just visible, turned proudly down on the 
heaving waters. He wondered what 
they were saying, with such earnest 
young faces, over there in the shadow 
of the big sail, and then he went below 
and made havoc of Blair’s cigars. When 
he came up again he joined the group 
in the bow, of which Mrs. Thorne 
formed the scintillating center. 

The next night the Aanawha dropped 
anchor near a fashionable summer re- 
sort, and the crew went over the bay in 
row-boats to the pretty casino where 
they had been asked for adance. It was 
a change from the monotony of the 
quiet evenings spent on deck, to the 
twanging of a banjo and the sound of 
lapping waves. 

Coming up the companionway in 
the dusk, Hallett met Miss Whittier at 
the top. He stopped quite short, witha 
little exclamation of wonder. ‘ What 
metamorphosis is this that has changed 
our sailor lassie?” 

Norreys raised his head from an ob- 
stinate button on Mrs. Thorne’s glove 
to see her standing there in a marvel- 
ous cloudy black gown, with a pink rose 
nestling in her hair and a long cloak 
over her arm. 

“ Dost like the picture?” she replied, 
flushing slightly through her sunburn. 
“We are all going over to the casino for 
a dance ; have you not heard?” 
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“No; that will be delightful,’ said 
Hallett. “Will you give me the first 
dance, and ’—coming closer—“ the next, 
and the next ?” 

“Why not take them all?” she quaint- 
ly suggested, opening her blue eyes 
widely. 

“ But the first?’’ he pleaded. 

It was a very tiresome button on 
Mrs. Thorne's glove and required con- 
siderable attention. It also kept Nor- 
reys in hearing of Katherine’s reply on 
the stairway. 

“Yes, the first anyway. 
cried, gayly. 
the boats.” 

Mr. Norreys went up to Miss Whittier 
shortly after their arrival in the ball- 
room ; there were several men standing 
about renewing her acquaintance and 
waiting to claim adance. Norreys did 
not wait ; he put the question directly, 
standing before her with his hand held 
out for her card. “May I have this?” 
he said, pointing to the third ; the others 


Come!” she 
“They are going down in 


had drifted away a little, leaving them 


together. 

“T have promised that and the fourth, 
too, but the possessors were too lazy to 
mark them ; you can have,” she looked 
up into his face, “ the fifth.” 

It was the “ Magnolia” waltz. 

But Norreys did not care what it was, 
nor did he recall how many times they 
had danced it together. “ Thank you,” 
he said, returning the card, with elabo- 
rate politeness; “I have unfortunately 
been given that elsewhere. I had hoped 
to be early enough to have secured one 
of the first with you.” 

A moment later she was whirling 
down the room with Percy Hallett’s 
arm about her, and her eyes smiling up 
into his. 

“That makes the third to-night,” re- 
marked Archie Blair, as Norreys jvined 
him in the doorway. “What a delight- 
ful little coquette Katherine Whittier 
is. I believe she will end by taking the 
boy after all.” 

But young Hallett could not lay 
claim to all Katherine’s waltzes. 
Towards the end of the evening, she 
found herself ensconced in a cool little 
retreat shaded by palms, looking on at 
the flitting figures with an old friend of 
her débutante days. 

“So you rather enjoy leaving your 
slanting floors and your starry skies for 
gas-light and a good old waltz meas- 
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ure,” he said, taking her card, scribbled 
over with names. 

“Only one unmarked,” he continued 
lightly—‘“ the fifth. I believe you sat 
that out, little girl. Come, now, tell me 
all about it; was he interesting? Why, 
it is the ‘ Magnolia,’ your favorite waltz. 
You see, I remember, and you did not 
dance it?” 

“No, I did not dance it,” said Kather- 
ine slowly ; “I—I was tired.” 

“That sounds odd from you, who 
used to be indefatigable—why, there is 
Jack Thorne’s widow and Tom Norreys. 
So they have renewed the old affair ; 
there was an affair, I think?” doubt- 
fully. 

“T do not know,” said Katherine. 

Mrs. Blair came up and laid a hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. “We are going 
now. Oh, how do you do, Colonel 
Mostley? Do you believe we can ever 
get Tom Norreys and Mrs. Thorne to 
stop dancing and come back to the 
yacht, Katherine?” with her eyes on 
the graceful blonde widow and the tall 
figure guiding her around the room. 

“Another scalp?” laughed Colonel 
Mostley, meeting Mrs. Blair’s despairing 
gaze. “What a museum of assorted 
colors she must have.” 

Miss Whittier was rather quiet as 
they rowed back to their floating home 
in the dawn; the rest were in high 
spirits, and Mrs. Thorne sang boating 
songs, with the hood of her cloak thrown 
back from her wind-blown hair, and 
her cheeks softly flushed from dancing. 
Next to her, joining in the chorus, sat 
Tom Norreys, with a flower from her 
bouquet in his coat. 

When she reached her cabin, EKather- 
ine drew her pencil carefully through 
the Magnolia waltz on her programme 
and watched it float out of sight on the 
crest of a wave, as the yacht sped along 
on its side in the dull, gray light of 
morning. 

A few days more of indolent skim- 
ming over sun-lit waters, of cloudless 
skies and dreamy nights, and the crew of 
the Kanawha were back in the cozy house 
on the cliffs. Blair felt with the cooler 
weather that business called him to 
town; Mrs. Blair looked forward with 
renewed interest to her deserted house- 
keeping, and Katherine was secretly 
longing for level roads and a good spin 
on her wheel, out into the country 
where the trees over-arched and the 
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flowers blossomed by the wayside, and 
the only sign of the sea was the distant 
booming over and above it all. 

Katherine did not care very much for 
yachting ; there were moments when 
she had felt imprisoned out in the rock- 
ing Kanawha, with Hallett lying at her 
feet all day and Mrs. Blair’s mute, ques- 
tioning eyes roving perplexedly from 
Tom Norreys, ever watching the phos- 
phorescence over the rail by Mrs. 
Thorne’s side, to herself and her wor- 
shiping shadow. 

There were a few changes in the 
house-party on their return to Mother 
Earth. Miss Blair had departed for the 
mountains, taking her brother’s small 
children with her, and two girls came 
down for the July weather by the ocean. 
Hallett had decided that his affairs with 
Miss Whittier were in a sufficiently 
promising condition to justify him in 
accompanying his host to the city every 
day, so Katherine’s cycling tours were 
taken in solitude. 

She sprang on her bicycle one after- 
noon and drew in a long, deep breath of 
satisfaction in her freedom, as she flew 
down the hard, white road that led off 
into as fair a country as the heart of a 
wheelwoman could wish for. She toiled 
up the steep hills with the noonday sun 
pouring on her heated face, and coasted 
down the other side with the breezes 
straight from the ocean blowing the 
tendrils of hair across her eyes and the 
scent of the sea to her nostrils. She 
felt like a blooded horse that had been 
stabled so long he must fly through the 
air to express his delight at regained 
liberty 

At five o’clock Mrs. Blair came out 
on the veranda ina dainty muslin gown, 
with a fluffy parasol and a pair of gloves 
in her hand. 

“ Going driving ?” suggested Mr. Nor- 
reys. He was standing at the steps, 
strapping his kit on his wheel, and 
looked up from a refractory buckle to 
smile approval at the pleasing vision. 

“Well, [ am waiting for Katherine. 
She was coming with me at half-past 
four, and she isn’t even in sight yet. 
You—you do not think anything has 
happened to her? She has gone off on 
her wheel.” 

“Good Lord, I hope not!” he ex- 
claimed, straightening up to answer her 
anxious gaze. “ How long has she been 
gone?” 
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“Since luncheon. She started di- 
rectly afterwards.” 

“T do not think she could have met 
with an accident,” Mr. Norreys said, 
thoughtfully. “The roads are too good, 
and scarcely used at all. She may have 
gone farther than she intended.” 

He stared down the straight, white 
line that stretched out before them to 
the brow of the hill. There was no one 
in sight. 

“You'll have to go and look for her,” 
said Mrs. Blair; “and I will take the 
carriage and drive around the country. 
Perhaps I may come across her.” 

So Norreys started with mingled feel- 
ings on his errand. To tell the truth, 
he fully expected to meet her coming 
suddenly around some bend in the road, 
and to be greeted with a willful laugh 
and an imperious question as to his dar- 
ing to follow her—he knew her so well. 
Every turn of her head, every intona- 
tion of her low, sweet voice was dear to 
him ; and as he rode on past the farm- 
houses, in and out of the fragrant woods, 
up hill and down, he fell to thinking of 
her and of his understanding with her 
until he had worked himself into such 
a state of righteous indignation aganst 
her and her tyranny that he failed to 
discover the sun had set and a murky 
grayness was closing in. He slowed up 
and looked at his cyclometer to dis- 
cover he had ridden fifteen miles; and 
just then, as he was surveying the land- 
scape and debating on what to do, his 
eyes fell on a small figure seated de- 
jectedly on a fallen tree trunk, with her 
chin in her hands and her bicycle rest- 
ing against her knees. She started to 
her feet as he dismounted quietly “be- 
side her. It seemed almost unearthly 
—his gliding up in this way out of the 
warm, gathering mist, so far from home. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 
And then his eyes followed hers to the 
wheel that lay inert with a punctured 
tire. 

“The old story,” he said, grimly. “I 
have all the necessary tools here, fort- 
unately, so I-can fix it, and you can get 
back before a posse of armed inmates 
of the house of Blair comes in search of 
you.” 

“Are they worried?” asked Kath- 
erine, and her trembling voice betrayed 
how her own nerves had been shaken. 

“T’ve been hours, it seems to me. I 
thought I should xever get back.” 
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“You were frightened?” he asked, 
going on with the work in hand and 
pretending not to notice her white, 
scared face. 

“Oh! I was frightened,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“ You are indeed,” pathetically, 
“a friend in need.” 

Norreys felt his wrath slowly melting 
away under the influence of her tremu 
lous voice. He was aggrieved, too, atits 
desertion ; he did not want to be friends 
with her; he had just reason for dis 
pleasure, he thought ; she was undoubt- 
edly trifling with him, and at the end 
would throw him over and marry Hal- 
lett. He bent his head lower over the 
puncture without answering, and for 
some minutes he continued the opera- 
tion, while Miss Whittier stood looking 
on in silence. Then he carefully in- 
flated the tire, put the tools back in 
their places, one by one, and rose from 
his knees. 

“It is all right now,” he said, shortly. 
“T will give you five minutes start; I 
cannot make it more than that, because 
it is so late, and I must keep you in 
sight.” 

“What do you mean?” queried Kath- 
erine, flushing scarlet. 

“T would not think of inflicting my 
society upon you,” replied Norreys. 

It was very still in the deepening twi- 
light ; the crickets sang in the long, thick 
grass, and now and then a sleepy chirp 
echoed from a bird’s nest high up in 
the trees overhead, yet Katherine made 
no effort to mount. 

“Why do you wait? it is getting late,” 
said Norreys. 

“I—” and then to his consternation 
she’suddenly gave way under the strain 
and burst into tears, 

“Katherine !” 

“T—I can’t go. I lost the way long 
ago, before I punctured my tire, and I 
don’t know where I am.” She sat down 


on the tree trunk, sobbing forlornly. 
and as he looked at her sitting there, 
in this mood that was so new to him, 
who only knewher smiles and her frowns 
and her light banter, a sort of despera- 
tion took hold of him to know the worst. 

“ Katherine, how long is this to last ?” 
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“ What?” drying her eyes carefully. 

“This infernal torture.” 

“Mrs. Thorne would not feel flat- 
tered.” 

“What has she to do with me?” 

“Everything, apparently.” He came 
over and sat down on the tree beside 
her. 

“Mrs. Thorne is charming, but you 
must know she is nothing to me; sup- 
pose she was,” gloomily. “You would 
not care, would you?” A pause. “ Would 
you, Katherine?” 

No answer. The night had come on 
in earnest. The bright fireflies lit up 
the dewy somberness with their mysteri- 
ous burning sparks, and the air was 
heavy with the sweetness of the sum- 
mer;in the gathering darkness it was 
impossible for her to see the sadness in 
his eyes, but the break in his voice went 
straight to her tender heart. 

“Tf you will point out the way I will 
start ; they will be anxious about me,” 
she said, unsteadily, and placed her 
wheel in position. Then, with a sudden 
impulse, she turned and held out her 
hand. 

*T cannot go alone!” 

“But these rides are devoted to Hal- 
lett,” with a little burst of jealousy. 

“ What is Mr. Hallett to me?” 

“ Everything, apparently.” 

She drew nearer to him very slowly, 
and the fireflies gleamed not more 
brightly than her eyes. 

“Mr. Hallett is very charming ;” de- 
murely, “but you know he is nothing 
to me ; suppose he were, you would not 
care, would you?” almost inaudibly, 
“would you—Tom ?” 

“ Katherine !” holding her away from 
him to stare down at her with unbe- 
lievingeyes. ‘“ Youdiplomate! You are 
saying that to get home; you are anx- 
ious for your dinner.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Then, why did you say it? Answer 
me!” 

“ Because—oh, you know,” she whis- 
pered, with her lips close to his. 

“ But I want to hear it,” breathlessly. 

“Then—because—I love you,” she 
answered low. 

















THE INVASION OF THE BICYCLE: — 


By Thomas 6. 


LEAR - EYED 
“" ATHENE,” 


so Homer 

called her 
Goddess of’ Truth and 
patron saint of Athens, 
Ww api copiously the night 





- city, and rode to our 
hotel on the first bicycles that had 
ever touched ground where the chariots 
of Xerxes rolled and the feet of the 
Apostle Paul trod. The gaslights were 
dimmed by the pouring rain and along 
the ways were splashing pools of w ater. 
Nor was the clear-eyed goddess “ clear- 
eyed” during our enforced wintering in 
her self-named city when on our knowl- 
edge gathering trip around the world. 

We had crossed over by sea from 
Brindisi, a declining city on the sea- 
bound heel of Italy, on the last hour of 
the last day of the year. The voyage 
across where the mouth of the Adriatic 
stands open to the many-colored waters 
of the Mediterranean, and on among the 
Ionian Isles to Patras, was full of novel 
interest. The steamer itself seemed a 
modern ark to float human specimens. 
There were Turks and Greeks, French 
and Germans, Austrians, Russians, Ital- 
ians, Americans, English and, most 
strange of all to us, a band of Albanians 
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clad in goat-skins, regularly camped on 
deck under tented tarpaulins, where, 
squatting on rugs, they smoked, laughed, 
sang as though among the mountain 
fastnesses of their native Pindus ; harm- 
less now, though ever handling their 
flint-lock guns and feeling the daggers 
stuck for ready use within their belts. 

As “rosy-fingered dawn” appeared, 
Turks rose from their berths to sip their 
tiny cups of coffee and then went back 
to dream in cloud-lands of fragrant to- 
bacco’s making; “ globe-trotters ” un- 
satcheled their guide-books, directed 
their glasses far off eastward where the 
billowy outline of Turkey crests against 
the sky ; Germans made guttural com- 
ment, French gave acrobatic praise, 
Italians staccato mention. 

At noon we touched at Corfu, and 
steaming onward again we passed among 
the islands of Ionia, storied three thou- 
sand years ago; w here myth supports 
history as Atlas of old held up the world. 
At Missolonghi Byron lies buried, and 
Marco Bozzaris, the Epaminondas of 
modern Greece, is entombed. 

Though steamers ply the Gulf of Cor- 
inth, we took rail to the famous city. 
The railroad skirts the rock-bound gulf 
and has, for the most part, a continuous 
bed of solid cutting. There is no other 
way of reaching Corinth, save by mule 
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stairs, up and down the rocky coast, or 
we would have ridden our wheels across 
the classic country of Achaia, 

We traveled from Corinth to Athens 
in the night, seeing only of classic 
Attica the visions framed in our college 
days as Virgil invoked them or Horace 
called them forth. 

Well might Athene weep! Her loved 
city is no more. Stark ruins mark the 
tombs of its beauties, and scattered 
blocks the sites of its strength and 
glories. From the grandeur of archi- 
tectural perfectness and solidity its 
buildings have descended to somber 
plainness and intentional friability. Not 
from precious ashes has modern Athens 
risen, but from common mud, whilst 
the best of marble immediately at hand 
—to be had for the quarrying-—lies al- 
most unused in its veins. Three-fourths 
of the modern minor buildings are 
walled and roofed with clay mixed with 
straw, hand-built in place and left to 
harden in the baking sun. 

The modern spirit pervades every- 
thing ; the hotel at which we stopped 
was Anglicised, Frenchified, Italian- 
ized. Had we “laid our hands to the 
meat,” as did Odysseus of old, we 


would have been rejected or sent to the 


cold-victual door. Everything is mod- 
ern. Evolution from the fingers of the 
ancients is illustrated by the four-tined 
forks at the plate sides. The himation 
and sandals of yore have given place to 
clothes of fashion’s shaping and footgear 
of inhuman forms ; and bearded statues 
of immortal sires look down with 
stony-eyed austerity upon the baring 
razor’s work. The judge, the merchant, 
the money-changers, descended from 
bare-legged heroes though they be, 
would pass unnoticed in London, Paris 
or New York. 

Among the common people alone are 
found remains of Athenian art in choice 
of colors and grace of drapery, though 
their garments and the cut of them are 
copied from their Northern conquerors. 

The rain poured unceasingly. For 
two days our wheels were housed. 
Mourning our dissipated school-boy 
building and peopling of the fabled 
city, we spent the time in hunting for a 
domicile with something of hoary Greek 
about it, from which we could study 
Greece anew. We could find nothing 
of the sort unless, indeed, we took a 
slab-covered tomb for quarters, or made 
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our bed in some quiet nook among the 
fallen seats of the roofless Stadium. 
Clinging to a hope that we might, at 
least, get glimpses of some restless 
ghost from among the “strengthless 
dead” of long-clused Hades, we hired a 
room in a one-story house for eight 
dollars a month, under the black shadow 
of the Acropolis and nestled in it for 
solace. 

The house was built of modern mud 
and floored with slabs. The roof was 
mud overlying a thatch; for what 
intent we knew not, unless to shield 
from the hot sun of summer alone, for 
it but concentrated the rain and focused 
it upon us. 

The weather was chilling. There was 
neither fire-place nor chimney, The 
rain occupied all holes in the ceiling. 
Our mangaii, a three-legged, urn-shaped 
brazier made of beaten brass and filled 
with charcoal, was purchased to give us 
comfort ; but, instead, it filled the room 
with noxious fumes and sent us to bed 


‘for warmth. After long searching we 


found a coal-oil stove. Our hostess 
thought the thing uncanny that cooked 
by naked flame, threw up her hands in 
superstitious dread, crossed her breast 
and muttered prayers, and shunned us 
ever afterward. 

Unless the weather was worse than 
usual or Poseidon more boisterous, we 
took our meals at a lochmanjee. A 
lochmanjee is a cookery as well as rest 
taurant. The patronage is of all classes. 
Patrons carry or send their meats of all 
sorts to be cooked. The cooking is 
good and cheap. We had five pounds 
of meat done to a turn and a half pound 
of rice boiled to a nicety for twenty- 
five lepta (five cents). Meals thus 
cooked may be eaten on the premises, 
or, as is general, carried to a neighbor- 
ing wine-house—kafenia. There, with 
a quart of Greek wine, redolent with 
the pungent odor of the grapes of Mus- 
cat, and flavored with resin, and loaves 
of leavened bread, they are lazily eaten 
as becomes a Greek. A constant drink 
is Turkish sa/ep, made of savory orchi- 
daceous tubers, dried, ground, and 
steeped in sweetened water, spiced, and 
swallowed steaming. 

But the luxury of Athens is breakfast 
at a lochmanjee! A Greek cook, clean, 
white-aproned, stands by a cauldron of 
boiling olive oil, snipping bits of 
wheaten dough from a leavened mass 











with marvelous rapidity, and dexter- 
ously rolling them between his fingers 
into tiny rings. These he throws into 
the boiling oil, where they brown, and 
puff, and float like pigmy life preservers. 
Scooping them with a wooden drainer, 
he piles a heap of them upon a plate, 
sprinkles them with cinnamon and 
sugar, deluges them with honey from 
the flowery mountain of Hymettus, an 
attendant 
brings a 
bowl of hot 
goat’s milk, 
and there 
is a break- 
fast of loch- 
mades that 
would paci- 
fy “cloud- 
gathering ” 
Zeus in his 
most thun- 
dering 
moods! 
There 
are but two 
drawbacks 
to the /och- 
manjee; we 
were com- 
pelled to 
deal with 
Greeks. 
One troub- 
ble is set 
forth in a 
saying of 
the Turks : 
“The Jew 
cheats the 
Tatk, a 
Greek 
cheats the 
Jew; an 
Armenian 
cheats 
them all,” 
We can 
add to the 
adage, 
from our subsequert experience, that 
the wily Chinee is cheat-master of the 
world. The other is that Jochmades 
are served during the winter only. A 
Greek law fixes the “season” of their 
celestial dish, due, it was told us, to un- 
healthiness of the oil during certain 
months. We incline much rather to 
blame the bees of Hymettus, that tempt 
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to honeyed excess by their delicious 
make when the prescribed season is 
against it. 

Our meals at the /ochmanjee were 
varied by those cooked in the star- 
spangled banner way over our oil-stove 
and frequent dinners at the houses of 
Greeks whose acquaintance we made. 
There, with the exception of a prefatory 
rose-scented sweetmeat—a sort of jelly 
in a wide- 
mouthed 
jar, which 
is passed to 
the guests 
by the host, 
each one of 
whom is 
supplied 
with a 
spoon as a 
dipper for 
his mouth- 
ful—the 
dishes, 
cooking 
and courses 
are the 
same as 
served at 
the best 
American 
tables. The 
ladies of 
the house- 
hold al- 
ways dined 
with us, but 
left the 
room when 
the signal 
for coffee 
and cigars 
was given. 

After the 
first two 
days, spo- 
radic patch- 
es of sun- 
shine 
tempted us 
to mount our bicycles and brave the 
Athenian rabble with a means of loco- 
motion it had never seen before, and to 
see for ourselves the early home of sci- 
ence, poesy, art and philosophy. The 
streetway to our lodging was infested 
with children of all ages, and loungers of 
all manner of no-occupations. It would 
be well if the years of Greek motherhood 







































































THE FIRST SNOW IN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


were limited by Greek law, at least the 
primal year. In Athens, as in Persia 
and India, itis difficult in a street crowd 
of females to tell which are mothers and 
which are but children. Within sight of 
the spot where Plato taught his millen- 
nium philosophy he has few followers. 
Great was thecuriosity and expectancy 


in our street and elsewhere to see the 


strange locomotors, ‘The newspapers, 
of which there are several in Athens— 
Greek and Armenian—had heralded our 
arrival and published our purpose. 
From our very door we were pursued by 
a running, shouting, congruous crowd, 
determined on touch-knowledge of our 
singular wheels. We in turn pursued 
runaway mules, scampering goats and 
dogs with tails unbent from fright. 

Often the crowd impeded us, blocked 
our way, compelling us to dismount to 
protect our rubber tires from the pierc- 
ing of prospecting knives, and their 
carving into bits by jealous relic-hunt- 
ers or those seeking the secret 
of their strange resilience. 

We harangued the crowds 
in college Greek, but might as 
well have talked in Choctaw. 
No wing-heeled Mercury or 
Pegasus with folded pinions, 
come once again from Olym- 
pian heights, would have 
“drawn” with more success 
than did our steel - wheeled 
flyers. In Athens, as every- 
where, the novelty of our mode 
of travel drew the people fresh 
from home-life and occupation, 
and afforded us study, scene 
and snap for camera which we 
otherwise had not obtained. 
Many a Greek beauty was un- 
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wittingly coaxed from her known re- 
treat by our strange steeds, to show 
again her stately sensuousness and 
smiles of commendation, and be some- 
times caught upon the camera’s thieving 
film. 

Street scenes were darted upon by our 
swift-moving, silent wheels before the 
actors were startled by our magic pres- 
ence; goat-milkers, squatting behind 
complacent she-goats to draw the rich 
yield from udders pulled backward be- 
tween their legs, while cook or servant 
or shrewd-eyed child watched that there 
was no cheating in the measure, for 
thus do goatherds deliver milk; long 
lines of half-clad washerwomen spank- 
ing clothes with wooden paddles as they 
lay on the marbie slabs which make the 
family washboards, and dashing spark- 
ling handfuls of water from the brook 
Ilissos as they lave, gossiping, laughing, 
shouting to one another all the while ; 
or countless market pictures within the 
Agora, where all is life and barter. 

Athens and Art, the Acropolis and 
Areopagus are everywhere associated 
with this greatest of ancient cities. 
Myth, legend, history, subtly interweave 
a lasting interest, but nothing so ab- 
sorbingly fascinates as the unroofed col- 
umns of a once haughty temple, the 
crumbling carvings of a Dionysian the- 
ater, or dismembered statue of a now 
unworshiped god. 

As wakers from hypnotic sleep obey 
a last command on wakening, we, roused 
from college dreams, were mastered by 
strong behest to visit, first of ail, in 
Athens, the crowning ruins upon the 
world-renowned Acropolis. 
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The Grecian capital lies within the 
confines of an arid plain where here and 
there precipitous rocks, straight-lay- 
ered, make islands upon the white sea 
of limestone débris. While the colonies 
were small the ancients fortified their 
eminences, and built thereon their cita- 
del. As the colony grew it built with- 
out the citadel, and threw about the 
city an outer wall; thus wall without 
wall was erected as widened growth de- 
manded. The central stronghold was 
then abandoned as such, and temples 
sacred to the gods, courts consecrated 
to the people, theaters devoted to plays, 
sports and games, amphitheaters to 
races, feats of skill and strength, cov- 
ered the exalted spot. 

On such aneminenceis the Acropolis of 
Athens. The 
crystalline 1ime- 
stone plateau rests 
200 feet above the 
Attic plain. A 
bastioned, abutted 
wall of great an- 
tiquity gives toits 
irregular base in- 
accessibility and 
strength. The 
Pelasgians, semi- 
mythical descend- 
ants of Zeus and 
Niobe—she of 
boasted progeny 
and stony monu- 
ment to the wrath 
of Jupiter on the 
slope of Mount 
Sipylus—are 
claimed as the 
first to fortify this 
stronghold of the earliest Athenian 
kings. Full of pre-historic retrospec- 
tion, highly wrought imaginings of the 
wonders before us, prepared to moralize 
to our readers’ discontent, we mounted 
our bicycles, swerved to the right from 
the Boulevard des Philhellenes, and as- 
cended the gradual slope which rises to 
the Beule Gate, which stands at the foot 
of the steeper ascent to the western and 
only accessible side of the Acropolis. 

Entrance is free to see the Acropolis, 
but a fee is charged to see the moon 
when it gives ashadow dance with stern 
columnar specters of the past. Entrance 
is free to those on foot, but horses and 
vehicles are not admitted. So the Greek 
gatekeeper told us. We made argu- 
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ments plain in good understandable 
English that our bicycles were not 
horses, neither were they vehicles com- 
ing within the ban of the rule; for ours 
being the first of the kind to present 
themselves for admittance, they could 
not have been considered when the rule 
was made. He failed to be impressed 
by our excellent logic, because he could 
not understand our language, and plant- 
ed himself the more firmly in the gate- 
way as our arguments increased in 
vehemence. As there were two of us 
and but one of him, we pushed him 
aside with muscular audacity. He 
called for the officer of the guard and 
gurgled out his complaint with the gut- 
tural regularity of a Greek conjugation. 
The official laughed heartily at the di- 
lemma, gave us 
valuable hints 
about procedure, 
and jovially bade 
us enter. Where 
for long ages the 
two-wheeled 
chariots of emper- 
ors were stopped 
at the sacred pre- 
cincts, the two- 
wheeled bicycles 
of two American 
citizens were bid- 
den to proceed ! 

Shouldering our 
wheels we climbed 
the wide steps of 
the Propylea. We 
were climbing 
through fallen 
columns, cornices, 
lintels, blocks, 
remnants of the finest gateway in the 
world—the Propylea of the Acropolis. 
We, wonder-eyed, gazed about us and 
marveled, not at the power of man to 
build, but the labor of Time to destroy. 
There are enough of its outlines and 
pillars left standing to mark its dimen- 
sions and tell ofits grandeur. We passed 
through the stone-linteled doorway, and, 
looking back, saw the ragged tops of wall 
and column cut high against the western 
heavens. 

We stood, at last, upon the place of our 
dreams. What a sight was there! 
Stark, gruesome, solemn ruin. In the 
stead of admiration came a longing to 
rebuild, and anathemas upon the vandal, 
Time, for reckless, sad undoing. 
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Taking to our wheels again, we sped 
through this sepulcher of art, up, down 
and among the massive columns of the 
roofless Parthenon, temple sacred to 
Athena Parthenos, “ clear-eyed Athene,” 
virgin, and wise goddess of a most dis- 
reputable lot. Here once stood the 
famous Phidias-made gold and ivory 
statue of the rare god-virgin. Who 
despoiled her of her precious make-up 
is untraceable among the iconoclastic 
thieves of antiquity. The civilized 
world has, with lauded credit given, 
borrowed from frieze and pediment, 
capital and cornice of the Parthenon, 
more of beauty of sculpture and 
pictured antiques than from 
any other source. Who 
has not seen and does 
not know the digni- 
ty of horse and 
men, the grace 
of youths and 
offering- 
bearing 
women, in 
the  Par- 
thenaic 
Festival 
Proces- 
sion, as 
copied 
from the 
frieze ? 

We slowed 
up to stare at 
the Caryatids— 
long-robed 
women chiseled to < 
indifference—support- 
ing the mighty entabla- 
ture of the Erechtheum, 
which held Athena 
Polias, guardian of the 
city, shrined upon the 
spot where she and Poseidon fought 
for the ownership of Athens. We 
shouted for Athena Polias, the master- 
ful scratching she gave Poseidon, and 
her hair- pulling victory for women’s 
rights. 

As though possessed of divining rods, 
archeologists have hit upon the earth 
and rubbish-covered sites of prehistoric 
steps, and walls, and temples. Under 
the authority of the Greek Government 
they have delved and unearthed fallen 
columns and sculptures which now 
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stand swathed and bandaged in place, 
or labeled in the Museum of the Acrop- 
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olis. To these pits we descended, and 
in after days, as we more leisurely 
studied Athenian art, we made the ac- 
quaintance of two old Albanian work- 
men—expert excavators—who pointed 
out the “ finds,” showed us how the work 
was done, and interestingly told of 
treasure-trove far under buildings of 
more than a score of centuries ago. 

All is still upon the Acropolis. No 
life is seen, excepting in the “ globe- 
trotters ’—g/obus trotiensis vulgaris, as 
some writer has called them—and the 
stubby, patchy grass which struggles for 
existence between bits of marble. All 

is dead. A Gorgon’s look has 
turned all things to stone, 
_ and the gods in whose 
sam honor it was decorat- 
ed have pelted with 
rain and storm 
and fierce- 
burning sun 
until pallor 
covers 
every- 
where. 
One 
never - to- 
be - for- 
gotten day 
we mounted 
PF tothesacred 
me =spot to see it 
shrouded 
with snow, the 
* only snow that 
> had fallen from 
Athenian sky in 
five-and-thirty years. 
Seemingly the gods were 
at peace with it, and 
“clear-eyed Athene” had 
thrown her white wim- 
ple down to hide her 
astonished, pitiful face. 

The Greek New Year was upon us. 
The most gracious Julian calendar gave 
us another annual holiday twelve days 
after our own Gregorian festival which 
we had not failed to duly observe at 
Brindisi. “ Rosy-fingered dawn ”’ peeped 
from behind Mount Lycabettus and far 
off Pentelikus. The streets filled early 
with their motley crowd of peasants 
gayly clad, citizens in off-day dress, 
kilted and gartered square-built Alba- 
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nians. Soon lively parties of maskers 
appeared, and the fun began. The 
sporting took no settled purpose. Each 
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party was bent upon its own enjoyment. 


Shouting, romping, tugging, flirting, 
made up the street scenes. In the 


kafcnia, gamesters handled their cards, 
rattled dice, called for wine and raki, 
while no less noisy bibbers shouted their 
songs and jokes and orders. 

We dressed as clowns, masked, and 
puffed to enormity, and rode through 
the streets, darted through crowds, scat- 
tered groups, spoiled love-makings, and 
everywhere handled our wheels for the 
wonder and enjoyment of the astonished 
revelers. More, we did clown acro- 
batics involuntarily, when our baggy 
trousers, ruffled, caught in our wheels 
and lifted us for high, parabolic headers. 

We could not help contrasting our 
tiny show with the gorgeous pageant of 
the Panathenaic Festival of old, led by 
Emperors, marshaled by heroes and 
glistening with the vestments of gold- 
clad priests. What was left of the 
stony-eyed gods rebuked us, and the 
Street of Tombs was a gauntlet of re- 
proach. 

Every foot of Athens has glorious 
history ; every step its carved embodi- 
ment of religion, poesy, bravery, phi- 
losophy, art, science, and, within super- 
human structures, monuments to the 
energies of man. 

To all Christendom there is in Athens 
one sacred spot—the Areopagus. Its 
birth from the dark womb of History, 
its fragile myth of the trial of Mars for 
the murder of Halirrhotios, its cave- 
home of storied Furies, its awful court 
of judicature from which the gods 
themselves had no appeal—religion, 
crime, policy, were alike decided there 
—all these are but as echoes among: its 
crags, dust upon its rock-cushioned 
benches; because Paul of Tarsus once 
stood there and taught of an unknown 
God to those who worshiped the “un- 
known.” 

The stern 
eminences of 
the Areop- 
agus, where 
justice dwelt, 
were far lower 
than where, on 
the Acropolis, 
were sanct- 
uaries of the 
gods, The one 
turned to 
heaven, the 
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other neared the abode of men.  Six- 
teen steps, cut from the solid rock, 
rise from a gentle ascent to the 
seats of the dreaded tribunal. What 
the gray-bearded Archons would have 
meted out to us could they have hurled 
their verdict from dark Hades, as we 
rested our wheels against the benches 
of accuser and accused, we bravely 
laughed to think of; for we would 
have flaunted our eagle-headed pass- 
ports and claimed freedom as true-born 
Americans, a citizenship greater than 
the vaunted Roman privilege of Ceesar’s 
time, and appealed for protection to the 
Stars and Stripes floating down by the 
palace square, where General Lowden 
Snowden, soldier, Minister of the 
United States, and genial friend, was, 
more powerful now than they. 

To know Athens as a city nowadays, 
one has but to descend from the Areop- 
agus and enter the busy Agora. The 
Agora of to-day is a boothed and pa- 
vilioned rectangle covering the area of 
two.or three ordinary city blocks. It is 
the mart, bourse, exchange, market- 
place, political and gossiping center. 
Here human ants congregate to touch 
antenne. When we felt particularly 
atomic from loneliness in our lodgings 
we rode forth, made a dash for the 
Agora, and there, whirling among its 
crowds, we swelled in importance to 
satisfactory consequence. The Areop- 
agus was the seat of justice; the an- 
cient Agora plenteously furnished it 
with subjects for decision. Crime, bar- 
ter, philosophy, politics, religion were 
fertile within its porticoed inclosures, 
Here stood statues to all the gods of 
high Olympus: statues of men great 
among the great of the earth—Demos- 
thenes, the orator ; Conon, the admiral ; 
Solon, the law-giver. Here were altars 
to Fame, to Modesty, to Energy, to Per- 
suasion, and to 
Pity — Pity! 
The Greeks 
alone gave di- 
vine honor to 
the sweetest of 
heart endow- 
ments. Here 
Philosophy 
taught and 
Schools dis- 
puted, and 
here Paul ha- 
rangued the 
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multitudes. Here, about them all, were 
bred passionsin men which yonder judges 
upon the Areopagus alone could check. 

Of the old Agora nothing remains 
except the ever-going breaths of history. 
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Pausanias tells where it lay and what 
were its glories ; now modern buildings 
stand upon the foundations of its re- 
nowned porticoes, and our bicycles alone 
were noiseless upon this holy ground. 


(To be Continued.) 


TROUTING ON THE NORTH SHORE. 


WwW. OQ. 


was unanimously 

decided that the 

regular annual 
fishing holiday of 
the Clover Club 
should be spentupon 
the north shore of 
Lake Superior. The 
members of the club 
who experienced the 
many joys and few 
sorrows of the out- 
ing were “The 
Chief,” “Uncas” and 
“Leatherstockings.” 
Three such keen 


. [" special meeting it 


anglers required but 


little time to make 
preparations and decide upon routes, 
and the party ere long reached Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Final arrangements were completed 
by the side of Superior’s roaring outlet, 
and when ready to start, the party, in 
addition to the club trio, included 
“Bob” Roussain, “Jim” Uppaqua, and 
“Joe” Lippey. The first and second 
were Indian guides and boatmen, while 
the third was that important personage, 
the cook. 

im’s two-masted Mackinaw boat 
and Bob’s big canoe were hired for the 
trip, while arrangements were made 
with the captain of a fishing-tug to take 
party and outfit to within easy distance 
of a promising point on the north shore. 
The Chief and Uncas secured all need- 
ful supplies, and very early one morn- 
ing the expedition started. 

Lake Superior proper is some miles 
from where the St. Mary’s River is left 
behind, the intervening stretch of water 
being known as “ White Fish Bay.” Up 
the river, through the bay and until the 
lake itself was fairly reached, our course 
lay in that of the great passenger and 
freight steamers engaged in the Lake 
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Superior trade. We met and passed 
four large freight steamers and two 
“whale-backs” within a _ period of 
thirty-three minutes. After reaching 
the lake we bore off to the northward for 
Goulais Bay and Bachewaunung Bay. 
At the latter bay is a fishing station, 
where we stopped to take the catch. 

The fish were mostly lake trout and 
wall-eyed pike, with some sturgeon, a 
few pike, and an occasional brook trout. 
Their license does not allow the netters 
to take brook trout, but some are caught 
which, beyond doubt, find their way 
into a central layer of some fish-car. 
We saw in the fish-house here our first 
specimens of brook trout taken from the 
open waters of Lake Superior. They 
were lighter in color and somewhat 
shorter in proportion tothe weight than 
those taken from the streams, but 
otherwise the same. 

Although the mid-day sun was blis- 
teringly hot, we soon put rods together 
to try a first cast for Superior trout. 
But not a rise could be had where, 
hardly two years before, and before the 
advent here of the nets, three-pounders, 
four-pounders, and even five-pounders, 
were taken in large numbers. 

Captain Hill had decided to remain 
here the rest of the day and the night, 
and make an early start the next morn- 
ing, so we went with Bob and Jim in 
the canoe around the bay a mile anda 
half or so, to Point Corbay, to try a cast 
over the submerged rocks off that point. 
During the afternoon one of the party 
spied a bear swimming at no great dis- 
tance, but, as frequently happens, the 
rifles had been left where they could do 
no harm, and the black fellow proceeded 
about his business. 

We were off at four o’clock the next 
morning, and when about twenty-five 
miles from the Agawa River, which had 
been decided upon as the objective 
point, we left the tug and started to sail 
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in to the Agawa. Jim headed the 
Mackinaw boat in a direction, where, as 
he said, lay the Agawa, but nothing was 
then visible but a cloudy sky and a 
watery horizon. But Jim was right, for 
after a while the range of hills, which 
proved to be the background for that 
stream, began to appear out of the 
clouds and to become more and more 
distinct as the boat sped along. When 
seven or eight miles from the Agawa, 
the breeze suddenly died down. The 
Indians got out the oars and rowed 
ashore, and we landed at the mouth of 
the Agawa River, eighty miles from 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

On an island at the east side of the 
bay we noticed a tent, which proved to 
be that of Mr. R— , of Cincinnati, 
who was out for the rock-fishing. To 
the right, on the shore, stood three one- 
story houses and a few tents and tepees. 
The houses constituted a trading post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in one of 
which the trader and his family lived, 
and another of which was the trader’s 
store. In the tepees down the shore 
dwelt the families of the Indians who, 
in the winter, hunted and trapped, trad- 
ing skins and pelts at the post. John 
Slain, the post-trader, afterward spoke 
of them as zs Indians—an expression 
indicative of friendly relations and, 
perhaps, also, of the advances he had 
made to them upon their next season’s 
skins. t 

The mouth of the river was not easily 
seen, but at length it was identified as 
the single dark notch in the otherwise 
continuous line of white sand and gravel 
that marked the shore of the bay. 

The range of hills that had been Jim’s 
landmark while sailing in, terminated 
ina rocky bluff and point at the lake 
about three-quarters of a mile westward 
of the river, and, thence extending north- 
easterly, its identity was lost in the rug- 
ged and broken region whence descends 
in circuitous course the beautiful trout- 
stream. About a mile or so from the 
lake the river leaves the foot of the 
range, and bearing off to the south and 
east, leaves a triangular-shaped piece of 
ground, bounded by the river, the lake 
and the range. This was thickly cov- 
ered with small timber and ground- 
pine, and it furnished a few grouse to 
break the monotony of brook-trout three 
times aday. At the southeast corner 
of this triangle, and near the west bank 
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of the river, we pitched our tents. The 
Chief selected the spot for camp, and a 
beautiful one it was. 

After the tents were set up, the 
supplies unloaded, and the camp sub- 
stantially made, Joe was left to cut 
boughs for beds and put the finishing 
touches on the camp, while we went in 
the canoe with Bob and Jim to explore 
the stream and to try for a few trout. 

At its mouth, the river proved to be 
about a hundred feet in width, and it 
flowed with a swift and steady current 
that was indicative of a lasting supply 
of water. The first impression was that 
of a comparatively small stream in a 
broad bed, and the borders of well- 
washed bowlders were proof that the 
water was then low and that a greater 
flood was wont to come down during 
most of the year. Inthe condition we 
found it, the stream could in great part 
be fished by wading in hip boots, and 
the reaches of black water too deep to 
be waded could be covered by a long 
cast from one shore or the other. The 
stretch of deep water below the last 
rapid and between that and the lake 
was fished from the canoe. Above this 
rapid, the rocky bed was for the most 
part so much wider than the stream of 
water as to give ample Casting room. 
For this reason it was a very satisfac- 
tory stream to fish. But great care and 
caution were necessary in wading, on ac- 
count of the continuous mass of bowl- 
ders covering the bed of the stream, the 
strength and swiftness of the current, 
even at the shallow places, and the de- 
ceptive character of the clear, though 
wine-colored, water. There was no such 
thing as getting away from the bowlders. 
They were so thick as to form a continu- 
ous mass, and they were so round and 
smooth that it was a surprise and satis- 
faction to find one which would not turn 
when stepped upon or from which the 
foot would not slip. 

In about an hour thirty-five trout 
were taken, The Chief getting ten, Un- 
cas fifteen, and Leatherstockings ten, 
not-very large ones, to be sure, but good 
enough to convince us that for fine fly- 
fishing in a beautiful stream we had 
made no mistake in seeking the Agawa. 

While on the stream that first even- 
ing, we had an introduction to the sand 
flies—“‘ No-see-’ems—big-bite-’ems,” as 
the Michigan Indian called them, or 
“ Sancudos,” as The Chief named them. 
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Our introduction, for warmth and vigor, 
exceeded the hand-shaking of an indus- 
trious politician. 

This was Leatherstockings’ first ex- 
perience with these pestiferous insects 
that have been known to drive Indians 
and the deer out of the forest. Leather- 
stockings had waded into the stream, 
and was endeavoring, in spite of the 
strong current and his treacherous foot- 
ing, to get out far enough to cast on the 
outer side of a sunken tree-top where 
seemed a likely spot to take a trout. 
Just as he reached a place whence he 
could cast, a cloud of “ No-see-‘ems” 
settled upon his face, ears, hands and 
wrists, with such murderous attack that 
before he could reel up and get out of 
the water, they came near driving him 
wild. The Chief and Uncas were wag- 
ing like contests in other parts of the 
stream. 

We made free use of a fly-cream that 
is said to be effective in keeping off sand 
flies as well as mosquitoes ; but the “‘san- 
cudos” of the Agawa simply feasted 
upon us, and as we departed they ex- 
tended a hearty invitation to come again 
and bring plenty of fly-cream with us. 

Up the river about three miles is an 
ideal pool, known as the “Big Pool.” 
We went to it by along and circuitous 
trail through the bush, and as we viewed 
it from the top of a great rock, an ex- 
clamation of mingled surprise and ad- 
miration testified to its wonderful beauty 
and picturesque setting. At the baseof 
the great rock, the water was deep and 
black. Here the current divided, a part 
going off in a smooth, glassy stretch to 
the rapids just below, and a part cir- 
cling in a bay-like bend of the stream, 
and forming between the shore and the 
strong outside current a great whirl- 
pool where, in the corners of the rocks, 
or in the still parts of the water, patches 
of foam formed choice hiding places for 
trout. A long, wide rapid was above 
the pool, and just where its rough water 
joined the pool we killed numbers of 
trout. 

The trip to the pool was a morning 
visit by The Chief and Leatherstockings 
(Uncas that morning being under the 
weather), and out of it they took thirty- 
three trout of such size that I don’t 
dare give their weight. The pool was 


fished a number of times afterward, 
and each time we were well rewarded. 
Indeed, the trout were so plentiful that 
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the keen zest of the sport was soon worn 
off. We killed our fish in a sportsman- 
like way, and wasted none of them. 

Ten miles or more up the Agawa is a 
magnificent falls about fifty feet in 
height. At the foot of this tumbling 
water is a grand pool, where three or 
four pound trout are to be taken in good 
numbers. I[t is something of a trip up 
to the falls, and it must be made by 
water, and there are a number of port- 
ages. It takes two days to make the 
trip and fish the stream satisfactorily, 
and a good supply of blankets must be 
carried, for, unless a tent is also taken, 
the party must needs sleep in the open. 

One of the attractions of the north 
shore is that it is as yet far removed 
from the line of regular travel. None 
go there except those fond of the sport 
and of an out-door life incamp. Another 
and important feature is that the fishing 
is best about the time when weary work- 
ers get their welcome holiday. 

By the side of the trail which starts at 

ohn Slain’s, the trader’s, and leads 
through the bush to the “ Big Pool,” and 
at some distance back in the bush, there 
stands a water-beaten hewn post, with 
the letters “H. B. C.’’ cut into its face. 
Standing at the post and looking to the 
west the eye catches a line through the 
forest upon which for a long distance 
the trees are cut away. <A similar line 
is to be noticed extending to the south- 
ward. This post marked the corner of 
the possessions here of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Standing within the angle of 
these two lines, realization had trodden 
on the heels of the youthful imagination 
of one who, born in the South, had dared 
to dream that he might one day actually 
set foot on that great company’s posses- 
sions which were associated in the 
youthful mind wholly with the wild and 
cold regions of the North, trodden only 
by the Indians and agents of the fur 
trade. 

The trail led through a beautiful sugar 
camp, and it was a matter of surprise to 
find maple trees so far to the north. 
The birch bark buckets and the rude 
spiles were evidence that the sap had 
run the last spring, and side by side 
with the overturned, familiar black kettle 
of a sugar-camp in a southern latitude, 
was the very unfamiliar dog-sled, evi- 
dence of a motive power resorted to 
only in the coldest regions. 

Our only neighbors were John Slain, 

















his family and his Indians. Slain called 
on us once or twice, and we called on 
him a few times and made a few pur- 
chases, the first time taking to him a 
fifteen pound lake-trout which Leather- 
stockings caught with a spoon. 

As evidence of the isolation of our 
camp I may state that our nearest neigh- 
bors to the east, if such they may be 
called, were the people at Bachewau- 
nung, forty miles away. The nearest 
white man to the west was the light- 
house keeper at Gargantua Light, twen- 
ty-two miles distant. The nearest set- 
tlement to the west was on Michipocoton 
Island, fifty miles distant, and the near- 
est post office and telegraph station was 
Sault Ste. Marie. Two boats only came 
into the Agawa while we were there. 
The first carried a restaurateur of the 
“Soo and his party, who had been at 
Sand River, the next river west of the 
Agawa, and were on their way back to 
the “Soo.” They came in the evening 
of the first day we were in camp and 
remained two nights and a day, camp- 
ing meanwhile on the opposite side of 
the river. Some inside information dis- 
closed the fact that this party was out 
to get fish to take back to the restau- 
rant at the “ Soo,”and while out to spoil 
some good or bad liquor. 

Louis Mirot, the lighthouse keeper at 
Gargantua, was at the camp with John 
Slain when we returned one evening 
from the “ Big Pool.” Mirot had started 
to sail to the “Soo,” and the wind dy- 
ing down he was compelled to row most 
of the way to the Agawa. He was an 
observant and intelligent man, well 
rounded up with the experience such a 
man may get on the north shore. He 
had been on the Nepigon with the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, and, what was of more 
interest to us, he had been at many of 
the scarcely known points along the 
north shore where large trout in great 
quantities are to be taken. Bob, sitting 
by the camp-fire and recounting his own 
exploits, described one of these points 
as a place where “ the gol-darned trouts 
boil up just like that,” imitating with 
his hands and arms the action of boiling 
water. Three times Mirot had been to 
Hudson’s Bay, full seven hundred miles, 
going by canoe up the Michipocoton 
and down the Moose River. Twice 
John Slain was with him going and re- 
turning. On their quickest trip they 
reached that bay on the eleventh day 
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after leaving Lake Superior, ‘making 
thirty-five portages and shooting one 
hundred and seventy-five rapids on the 
way. Their quickest return trip was ° 
made in seventeen days. 

The rock-fishing on the north shore 
is a strange anomaly but a delightful 
reality. One who has only killed trout 
in streams has a strange feeling when 
first he stands on the rocky shore and, 
casting out into the open waters of 
Lake Superior, strikes a genuine brook 
trout. It is hard to realize that one 
is thus fishing for brook trout, but 
yet it is so. This kind of fishing 
has some features which ordinary 
stream fishing lacks. The places are 
usually the rough, rocky points along 
the shore, and the time is best when 
the wind is driving the waves in upon the 
broken rocks. The dashing water, the 
rugged and sometimes dangerous places 
where the fisherman feels he must 
stand to get the right cast, his elevated 
position from which ofttimes he may 
get full view of the trout as it darts 
through the clear water after the fly, 
and the seemingly more equal contest 
with the fish after he is hooked in such 
water and with such surroundings, add 
zest and spirit to the sport. The fish 
here caught have about all the dash 
and strength, weight for weight, which 
trout caught in streams possess, and 
the average in size is much larger. 
Rock-fishing can, however, under fav- 
orable circumstances, be made easy 
fishing. ‘This was well illustrated by a 
wealthy old sportsman, who was accus- 
tomed to seat himself in an easy chair 
upon a favorite rock, with a bucket 
of cracked ice and a bottle of “Extra 
Dry” at his side, and there sit in his 
easy chair and fish, and every time he 
took a trout take also a drink of cham- 
pagne. From the rocky point west of 
the camp, we took many fine trout, all 
with flies. The Chief killed the biggest 
fish, and he did it without easy chair or 
fizz. 

I have not space for a detailed ac- 
count of the life in camp. One or two 
incidents only can be mentioned. 

Between two and three o’clock on 
Sunday morning, a terrific rain and 
thunder-storm broke upon the camp. 
The night was inky black, save when 
the frequent flashes of lightning illu- 
mined the sky for an instant and then 
seemed to plunge the camp into darker 
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Erebus; the wind blew with great 
velocity straight off the lake; the 


waves dashed high upon the shore, 
. and the rain fell in driving sheets and 
torrents. 

We were up at once and watchful as 
to the safety and security of the tent. 
The rain came with such quantity and 
force as to quickiy wash away the sand 
that had been banked up thick and 
high around our canvas, and Uncas 
was busy in keeping back the water 
which on the stormward side persisted 
in trying to flood us. The fierce wind 
struggled hard to loosen the tightly-tied 
flaps of the tent and get in and lift it 
balloon-like from its moorings, and, 
fearing that this might occur, The Chief 
and Leatherstockings each seized a 
separate tent pole to hold things fast. 

One night was really uncomfortable 
on account of the sand flies. They 
have this peculiarity. There are either 
myriads of them about or none at all. 
A land breeze will bring them to the 
shore in untold numbers, and a breeze 
off the water will drive the last one 
away. This night smudges were tried 
in the evening with little or no effect. 
At length, and in despair of sleep, we 
turned in for the night, but it was only 
to continue, inside the tent and in a re- 
clining posture, the contest that had 
been waged before the camp-fire. About 
the break of day Uncas and Leather- 
stockings were roused from their much 
broken sleep by The Chief suddenly 
jumping out of his blankets and march- 
ing straight out of the tent with em- 
phatic and vigorous steps and going 
and springing, in sheer desperation, into 
the cold waters of the lake. As he went 
out of the tent he was muttering and 
uttering words which to the drowsy 
Uncas and Leatherstockings did mot 
seem to be, “ God bless our home.” 

At half past six one morning we broke 
camp and started on the return to the 
“Soo.” The captain of our tug had 
been directed to keep a lookout for us 
on every trip, as we might turn up any- 
where between Michipocoton Island and 
the “Soo”; for, if satisfactory fishing 
were not found on the Agawa, the plan 
was to cruise up or down the shore till 
good fishing should be found. Louis 
Mirot, who had been waiting at Slain’s, 
started out with one of Slain’s Indians 
half an hour before us. A moderate 


breeze from the north was blowing as 
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the start was made, but this breeze soon 
shifted clear round to the south and 
was dead ahead, compelling a long tack 
across to Montreal Island, and thence 
back to the Montreal River, where we 
decided to land, take lunch and wait for 
a favorable wind. Mirot had already 
landed there and started a fire. The 
wind continued unfavorable, and it was 
decided to spend the rest of the day and 
night there and fish the river at and 
near its mouth. 

The Montreal River is, at its entrance 
into the lake, somewhat broader than the 
Agawa, and what we saw of it was. 
quite different in character. A few 
hundred yards from the lake there is 
a series of falis by which the river de- 
scends, in the distance of an eighth of a 
mile, from a level fifty feet higher to 
that of a broad circular pool, a hundred 
feet or more in diameter. Into this 
the river dashes through a narrow gorge 
with perpendicular sides of solid rock 
fifty to seventy-five feet in height. 

Out of this boiling current, and from 
under the patches of foam here and 
there in the pool, we took a beautiful 
string of trout. Every rose, however, 
has its thorn, and every trout stream 
where trout are to be taken has, as 
every trout fisherman knows, its difficul- 
ty to contend with. So here. The black 
flies were simply awful—numberless for 
quantity, and the marks of their bites 
were visible for days afterward on our 
faces and necks. A few agates may be 
found at this river, but Uncas came 
near loading the boat with deceptive 
stones that “e thought to be agates. 

Early the next morning we set sail, 
there being a very light breeze from 
the southwest and strong indications of 
rain. After a couple of hours the wind 
fell, and then it rained for an hour. The 
oars were brought into requisition to 
make what headway was possible while 
waiting for the breeze that was ex- 
pected to spring up after the rain had 
ceased. It came about two o’clock, and 
freshened during the afternoon ; and the 
Mackinaw boat, though she was towing 
the canoe, responded gallantly and took 
us into Bachewaunung Bay ahead of a 
thick and portentous fog, which had for 
some time been chasing us. 

We camped over night on the shore 
of Bachewaunung Bay, and the next 
morning headed straight for the “Soo” 
in a spanking breeze. 
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ST. GEORGE’S SQUARE, 


LIVERPOOL, 


“A BOHEMIAN COUPLE WHEELING 
THRO’ WESTERN ENGLAND.’ 


HE question with us 
was simply: whether 
it was not better to 
pocket our pride and 

travel awheel with true 
Bohemian contempt for 
Mrs. Grundy’s horror, 
rather than remain at home, 
and wait for a hypothetical 
ship to come in, when we 
were both gray-headed and 
might not enjoy traveling 
half as much as now. 

John, my Bohemian better half, 
thought there was no necessity of con- 
sidering such a plain question, and we 
decided to go; with the determination 
to see as much as possible, and leave 
style and high living to those who could 
better afford it. 

Our trip was carefully planned, and 
our stateroom secured on one of the 
twelve-day steamers sailing from Phila- 
delphia. A trunk was not to be thought 
of on a cycling trip, so cloth bags were 
made for each wheel, of sufficient 
size to carry a change of underclothing 
and the few toilet articles necessary. 

The average male believes a woman 











By Mrs. Alice Lee Mogqué. 


to be so tied down by the dictates of 
fashion as to require a lot of baggage. 
This is not true of the women who 
bicycle. After talking it over we de- 
cided to wear our old cycling suits and 
were rewarded for our common sense 
by feeling they were not too good to 
take real comfort in, and by knowing 
that neither rain nor sun could hurt 
them. 

Wraps for the ocean trip and asteamer- 
rug we packed in an old satchel and 
stored at the steamship office on our ar- 
rival, and on our return to Liverpool 
were found safe and ready for use on 
the home voyage. 

Our entire “luggage,” as the English 
well designate it, was the little camera, 
the contents of the two small bags car- 
ried on the bicycles—comprising extra 
shoes, underclothing and the necessary 
toilet requisites—and the wheels them- 
selves. The rest of our wardrobe we— 
carried on our backs. 

John made the trip in a gray tweed 
suit, that gave splendid service, and my 
modest costume was a navy blue serge, 
with plain skirt just to the shoe-tops, 
and a little short jacket, worn over a 
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silk waist of the same color. We both 
wore bicycle caps to match our suits, 
the outfits being the same we had worn 
at home for two seasons. 

We found it as cheap to buy new 
supplies, such as stockings, collars, etc. 
as to pay for having them laundered 
when journeying from place to place, 
besides having the trouble of carrying 
a number of soiled things with you. It 
is really remarkable how well one can 
get along without many things that seem 
to be absolute necessities. 

We had charming weather and en- 
joyed every moment on shipboard. 

Westeamed up the Mersey, one bright 


crowded thoroughfare, and at the com- 
ments we heard on “Them Hamericun 
bisick-les made er wood,” my pride had 
a fall when a street gamin yelled deri- 
sively, “ Look er that—an’ wh-eep!”’ 

“Oh, no, don’t take it so hard,” I re- 
plied, smilingly, as we passed ; “I won’t 
hurt you.” The boy’s face was a study, 
and I left him staring after us in dazed 
amazement. 

We made our way to St. George’s 
Hall, where the band was playing, and 
the troops drawn up in parade, the 
escort of the city’s distinguished visitor, 
the Ameer, and joined the hoy-polloy, 
kept back by the police, and ropes run 





EAST GATE STREET, CHESTER. 
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June morning, to find the city and har- 
bor of Liverpool gay with bunting, in 
honor of the deepening of the channel 
and the visit of the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. 

Our scant baggage being readily ex- 
amined, we made our way through the 
crowd of noisy hackmen and the multi- 
tude of mendicants, and went in search 
of a place to lunch. 

Our wheels were the center of an 
admiring crowd, and while conscious of 
a pardonable and patriotic pride, in the 
astonishment of the opened-eyed popu- 
lace, as we pushed them along the 


through stationary posts. <A big blonde 
policeman, seeing me crane my neck 
and making frantic endeavors to get a 
shot with “me little box,” kindly beck- 
oned us to come under the rope, and 
allowed us to take up our position on 
the steps of the hall, with the crowd as- 
sembled there. 

We were just in time to see the Ameer 
alight from his gorgeous coach, drawn 
by four horses—with outriders gay in 
red and gold liveries and high top-boots 
and to see him ascend the steps to the 
hall amid the plaudits of the multitude. 
Our enthusiasm died when, instead of 
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the kingly personage we expected to 
see, a very ordinary colored man met 
our eyes, whose only regal feature was 
a large diamond ornament at the side 
of his headgear. 

After a hasty visit to the fine Art 
Gallery and other public buildings, we 
decided to set out at once on our wind- 
ing way, by taking the penny steamer 
for Birkenhead, across the river, and 
make our start by wheel, and here we 
saw, on arriving at Birkenhead, an evi- 
dence of thought and a convenience that 
we might with advantage adopt—a large 
frame in the ferry- 
house for holding 
and securing 
wheels. It was 
similar to the rests 
in use here in re- 
pair shops, but 
could accommo- 
date a very large 
number of wheels, 
and had a padlock 
on each compart- 
ment, and the own- 
er’s name— space 
being rented by 
the month. We 
were surprised to 
note the number 
of heavy, old-fash- 
ioned wheels. 
From a careful 
scrutiny of all bi- 
cycles encounter- 
ed, we came to the 
conclusion that 
nine-tenths of the 
English riders use 
wheels we couldn’t 
give away at home. 

Not a dozen light 
cycles were met 
with outside of the 
large towns, and 
many old “three-wheelers” and a mul- 
titude of “ hard-tires” prove our cousins 
to be way behind us in the matter of 
high - grade wheels. Inquiring of a 
pleasant, young, English cyclist why he 
rode a “fifty-pounder,” he replied 
promptly : “Oh, no, I wouldn’t ride one 
of those flimsy affairs; they aren’t safe, 
you know.” 

Prudently walking up the steep hill 
in Birkenhead, we reached the top, with 
whole age mounting, were quickly 
spinning along our first English road, 
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with the delight of knowing our long- 
contemplated cycling trip was actually 
begun. 

Our road stretched before us, with 
the river in view a mile or so away, and 
to our left, beyond the green fields and 
hedges, the Welsh mountains could be 
seen. 

It is not too much to say that Old 
England is indeed the very Mecca for 
the cyclist. Her roads are so uniformly 
excellent as to make the heart of the 
wheelman glad. Down grade we coast- 
ed, a tiny “Old Glory” fluttering in my 
cap, and a bow of 
the red, white and 
blue waving from 
my handle- bar. 

ohn _ protested 
that the sight of 
the Stars and 
Stripes cost him 
an extra shilling 
on every bill, but 
in his secret soul 
he was as proud of 
the emblem I car- 
ried as I was, and 
never did a “star- 
spangled banner” 
seem more beauti- 
ful to our eyes 
than this bit of 
ribbon—this poor, 
little, patriotic em- 
blem, rain-drench- 
ed and time-worn, 
that went with us 
through storm and 
sunshine in many 
foreign lands. 

The road beyond 
Birkenhead was as 
hard and even as 
one of our asphalt 
streets. The haw- 
thorn was in bud, 
but it was too soon for its pretty and 
fragrant blossoms. <A sidewalk, raised 
half a foot above the road—paved like 
the road itself with pulverized blue- 
stone, rolled hard—continued the whole 
distance to Chester. 

On this first ridé we met many stylish 
English dog-carts, and several grooms 
riding out with small young ladies on 
pretty little ponies, but few cyclists and 
no ladies awheel. Our road took us 
past some fine old manor houses, but 
the English exclusiveness, shown by 
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Thigh hedges and tall fences, 
allowed us only the smallest 
glimpse of the houses and 
grounds, 

The scenery in many parts of 
England puts one in mind of the 
rolling districts of Maryland and 
Virginia. The fields are well 
‘worked—unlike many of ours— 
and the flocks grazing on the 
green, grassy slopes and num- 
berless cows, with tinkling bells, 
make a picturesque memory. 

We passed an abandoned 
quarry on our way, and dis- 
mounted to watch for a while 
the hundreds of little sand-mar- 
tins, a species of swallow, which 
had made their homes in the 
bank. They had bored it full of small 
holes, in which they had established 
homes, a miniature city of chirping, 
twittering inhabitants, all full of bus- 
iness, apparently, as they flew in and 
out with noisy haste, each one intent 
upon his own affairs, but all contribut- 
ing to the general hubbub. 

We arrived at Chester, feeling none 
the worse for our first spin, despite the 
‘fact that we had been on the steamer 
and inactive for many days. We made 
good time, but we never “scorch.” It 
is much more sensible to ride for the 
pleasure derived from the sport than to 
wear one’s self out in the effort to make 
time, which has disastrous after-effects 
for both men and women. The sup- 
posed time made on the run spoils the 
good time and the good health of the 
cyclist. 

How can a few necessarily brief sen- 
tences do anything like justice to dear, 
quaint old Chester, its cathedral, its 
Roman walls and gates, dating back 
nigh two thousand years, and its many 
ancient streets all crowded with historic 
interest ? 

John had hard work to restrain my 
enthusiasm and to persuade me that all 
the things to be seen had lasted so many 
centuries that they would keep until we 
had haddinner. With a woman’s love of 
splitting hairs, we compromised on see- 
ing the river Dee first, and so wandered 
through the town to the public park, from 
which we could get a charming view 
of the river. A number of small boats 





were there seen filled with merry chil- 
dren and their nurses, or young oars- 
The English are all 


men and women. 
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fond of sport, and the rivers, though to 
our eyes no larger than what we call a 
stream, are always gay with a number 
of small craft, a good outrigger being 
hired for a very small sum, and the 
places of boat hiring being numerous. 
We were warned rather roughly 
against riding our machines in the park, 
but when John, in his urbane way, ex- 
plained that we were strangers, the man 
became at once most gracious and 
pleasant. Pushing our machines to a 
little summer-house from which we 
could see the winding Dee, we sat down 
and enjoyed ourselves. An old gentle- 
man was the only other occupant, and 
we soon struck up an acquaintance with 
him. He warmed up at our deserved 
praise of the city and the view, and very 
kindly offered to show us around if we 
would accept his services—and walk. 
We gladly agreed, and set off with 
Mr. Sparks, our new friend, a most 
courteous old gentleman, who informed 
us he was the retired proprietor of the old 
“ Boot Inn,” one of the city’s landmarks. 
Certain it was that he knew every 
legend of the town, and we no longer 
remembered we had not had dinner as 
we listened to his quaint taies of the 
mill upon the Dee and the odd stories 
that cling to the wonderfully pictur- 
esque, antique buildings that crowd the 
unchanged, old-fashioned streets. As 
we followed him from spot to spot, go- 
ing quite around three sides of the old 
city on the well-preserved wall, we felt 
almost as though the centuries had 
turned backward. 
We saw the north gate and the south 
gate and the east gate and the west 
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gate, and passed along the Arcade, 
where the stores are all on the second 
story, and visited the house with the 
quaint old carvings representing the 
Bible stories in a way that rather startled 
us. Then our kind friend took us to 
see the famous house with the well- 
known inscription upon it,“ God’s Prov- 
idence is Mine Inheritance.” The story 
is that this was the only house in the 
city in the year of the plague, way back 
in the seventeenth century, that was 
without a victim of the dread disease 
—the only house in Chester without 
the dead within. 

Mr. Sparks recommended us to go to 
the “ Queen’s Head ” inn for dinner, and 
we had a nice substantial meal for three 
shillings. Food and lodging are both 
reasonable in England, at the unpreten- 
tious establishments. 

We had our dinner, seated at a little 
table in the bow-window of the second- 
story room, through whose small, leaded 
panes we looked at the gay band of red- 
coats who came down the street, fo!- 
lowed by the soldiers, who were going 
to mess, the same crowd of urchins fol- 
lowing in the wake of the band as with 
us at home. But we did not need the 
scarlet uniforms to tell us we were in 
another land. Chester is itself a city of 
another country and other centuries. 

An English friend smiled at my ad- 
miration for old Chester’s cathedral. 
“ Wait,” said she, “until you have seen 
the others, and you won’t consider it 
worth anything;” but after seeing the 
others, not only in England, but on the 
Continent, my heart is still true to the 
quaint old ruins, and to the sleepy old 
town that first won my American heart. 

Inquiring rates for lodging at the 
Queen’s Head, John decided they were 
more than they ought to be, or more, at 
any rate, than he chose to pay, so we 
looked about, and finally decided upon 
another inn known as the “King’s 
Head.” The number of heads of the 
royal personages in Chester and, in fact, 
all England is something remarkable. 
It is a safe plan if you do not know the 
name of an innto call it the Queen’s 
Head or the King’s Head, and nine 
times out of ten you will strike it just 
right. 

We had a comfortable room, nicely 
furnished with a huge feather bed, a 
large washstand, with two bowls and 
pitchers, a table with a dressing-stand 
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on it, which for the uninitiated I will say 
is a looking-glass, and a couple of very 
small drawers. 

The walls of the rooms were kalso- 
mined a bright green, and I remember a 
picture on the side of the wall, opposite 
the bed, which represented a chubby lit- 
tle girl reading the Bible to an old sailor. 
The room had delightful little casement- 
windows with Dolly Varden curtains, 
through which I peeped out into the nar- 
row street below, next morning—and 
for the best bed in the finest hostelry in 
England I would not have exchanged 
our modest little chamber in the Eng- 
lish alehouse. 

With great delight I watched the 
pretty bar-maid draw ale, and charmed 
the English inn-keeper with my praise 
of her shining mugs and faucets. In 
the great hall an old grandfather’s clock 
ticked away on the staircase, while a 
chattering parrot and a noisy mocking- 
bird greeted each new-comer. 

Our accommodations here will give 
an accurate idea of the service to be 
found in the small towns and at the old. 
road-houses. For my part, I enjoyed 
the novelty of low ceilings and uneven 
stone-paved floors, and having heard 
my openly expressed delight, John 
ceased asking if it “would do?” For the 
more primitive, the more crude and out 
of date it was, the more my soul de- 
lighted in it. New rooms with modern 
furnishings can be had always, but these 
funny old-fashioned chambers will soon 
—too soon—be things of the past—even 
in England. 

The English say of us that we have 
no reverence for what they most prize— 
antiquity. They are partly right. We 
do not care for a thing because it hap- 
pens to be old, but when it is pictur- 
esque in its age, we value it as highly as 
they could. This love of the “ has been” 
is responsible for an absurd reverence, 
as it seemed to us, for good-for-nothing 
and unsightly old landmarks. 

Early next morning we met our good 
friend Mr. Sparks by appointment, and 
after going with him around to finish up 
our sight-seeing, visiting the old water- 
tower and King Charles’ tower, both on 
the old walls built by the Roman in- 
vaders, we said good-bye and unwill- 
ingly mounted our wheels and rode 
away, leaving the ruined mill of the last 
miller on the Dee behind us in the morn- 
ing sunshine. 
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HEY had been 
engaged just 
wi, eleven minutes 
-” by theclock,and were 
in the stage of trying 
to explain how it happen- 
ed. People often try the 
same thing ten years after, 
but the first debate upon 
the question is usually 
most satisfactory 

“Why do I love you,’ 
darling?” the Professor 
was saying in limpid tones. 
“ Because you are my ideal 
woman : so pure, so modest, so flower- 
like! Because, looking into your beau- 
tiful eyes, I can see the sweet soul re- 
flected there !” 

Taken literally, this was egotistical 
in the Professor; considering that all 
he saw was his own image—scholarly, 
rather stern-faced, with spectacles. If 
he had looked deeper into those blue 
mirrors he would have seen a flicker of 
guilt sneaking behind this sweetness. 

“ Dear Horace!” Renie exclaimed, as 
she put one small hand timidly against 
his cheek, but quickly drew it away as 
she saw by aslight cloudiness above the 
glasses that even this expression of ten- 
derness conflicted with his rather fossil- 
ized notions of maidenly reserve. 

“Whoo!” sniffed the “sweet soul,” 
sotto voce. “If I didn’t know what a heart 
of gold he really has, his notions of 
propriety would make me tired!” 

“ Your very words are flower-like, my 
little saint!” cooed the infatuated lover. 
“You have none of the bold ways and 
language of the so-called jin de sidcle 
girl; no mannish posing as an athlete!” 

Renie moaned mentally. “ Saint! 
Must I spend my life on a pedestal? I 
can’t—it’s too condensed! I must get 
those antiquated ideas of his remodeled 
to the present century! I wish I were 
not so afraid of him !” 

But she was—there was no denying 
it. Perhaps it was her love that made 
her dread his stern disapproval. She 
felt herself a pocket edition of Jekyll 


and Hyde; she meant to confess to the. 


Hyde later, or else try to live up to the 
Jekyll. But— 


By Edna C. 


Jackson. 


‘‘ What a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive !” 
Meanwhile, she neglected this golden 
opportunity to confess herself a jin de 
stécle sinner who loved yachting, rowed 
a shell like a mermaid, jumped gates on 
her trusty steed, and went in for ath- 
letics, as she often remarked, “for all 
she was worth.” Thus she drifted 
deeper and deeper into this good man’s 
confidence and away from her own. 

“Do you know ?” said the little saint 
with a swift, upward smile, “1 thought 
you—you cared for Rill Richmond,” 

“Miss Richmond! I must confess 
that on a slight acquaintance, I was in- 
clined to admire her ; but—heavens !— 
she poses as an athlete, dresses in gym- 
nastic costume, swings Indian clubs! 
-How could one admire such a woman?” 

“But,” faltered the small coward, 
“are there not occasions when these 
accomplishments might be of use toa 
woman?” 

“ Not to a womanly woman,” replied 
her lover with scathing contempt. “I 
cannot imagine such a woman—you, for 
instance, my darling—putting herself in 
a position to need such questionable ac- 
complishments. But I must go.” He 
arose with much the same kind of cheer- 
ful alacrity that Adam might have ex- 
hibited when evicted from Paradise 
“T promised to meet Manager Stevens ; 
the strikers are acting outrageously.” 

“Do you think they are altogether 
to blame ?” asked Renie, putting in this 
weak way a question on which she had 
very decided ideas. 

“Certainly!” he replied, in haughty 
surprise; “to what is the world com- 
ing when the working classes presume 
to dictate to their employers? But, 
there, little one! What are you sup- 
posed to know about the great problems 
of capital and labor?” He took her in 
his arms and held her close. 

“Good night, Renie; my pearl, my 
angel, my own!” 

“Pearl! Angel!’” Renie drew a 
long breath as the door closed upon her 
ardent lover. She clasped her hands in 
mute protest as she continued: “This 
pedestal is growing narrower and nar- 
rower! I shall certainly tumble, and 
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what a smash there’ll be! I am not 
ready to be an angel ; wings would be 
horribly in the way. Ora pearl! Shut 
up in a shell with an oyster—ugh!” A 
shiver of rebellion went over her. She 
dashed up the stairs and flung a door 
wide open. 

“Jim! Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy, Jimmy !” 

“Here!” quietly remarked a boyish 
voice at her elbow, “ save the roof; never 
mind the remnants of your lungs. What’s 
the row ?” 

“Hush!” cried Renie, dramatically, 
“ I’m dying for exercise! I’m perishing 
for gymnastics ! 
I’m yearning for 
Indian clubs!” 

Suiting the ac- 
tion to the words, 
she seized a pair 
from the wall. 
Her eyes spark- 
led; a soft flush 
came into her 
cheeks; the lace 
sleeves fell back 
from the rounded 
arms, and the sup- 
ple form swayed 
to and fro as she 
swung the clubs 
with lightning 
speed, round and 
round, above her 
rumpled, curly 
head, tossing and 
catching them 
deftly. Altogether 
it was a pretty 
picture and told 
of long and patient 
practice. 

“ All very well, 
Missie,” comment- 


> y y 
© d h er y ou n g ‘*THE EARTH TREMBLES.” 
brother, glancing 


critically up from his task of pump- 
ing air into the pneumatic tire of 
his bicycle, as Renie ended by swing- 
ing the clubs dangerously near his 
head, giving a blood-curdling whoop 
and tossing them into the farthest 
corner of the room, “but what would 
Attorney Horace P. Waldon, a/ias 
the ‘Professor,’ he of the straight- 
laced ideas and irreproachable walk and 
conversation, say if he saw you doing 
the Comanche act in this giddy and 
reprehensible style?” 

Renie’s face flamed scarlet as she 
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remarked with studied indifference : “I 
do not know that Mr. Waldon is the 
ruler of my actions.” 

“I’m glad of it; but if I did not 
know that you are a girl that never 
fibs, Renie,” returned Jim, guilelessly, 
“TIT would doubt that statement. 1 
really thought he meant ‘biz’ by the 
token of all these flowers and visits. 
I’m glad he don’t; for, though he is 
no end of a good fellow, he’d be a 
mighty uncomfortable sort of a brother- 
in-law. Do you believe in the trans- 
migration of souls’ Renie?” 

“T don’t know,” 
she answered ab- 
sently, as she sat 
curled up on the 
tug beside him, 
watching the proc- 
ess of adjusting 
the saddle with 
intense interest. 
“What’s that to 
do with the sub- 
ject under discus- 
sion, anyway ?” 

“Just this; 
you've read of 
those toads that 
wrap a solid rock 
around them- 
selves and indulge 
in little catnaps 
of five thousand 
years or so? I 
imagine that 
sometime, way 
back in history, 
the Professor 
might have been 
one of those toads 
and since he has 
= arisen to the glo- 

rious estate of 
(A. 198.) man he still clings 
to his antique toad ideas—why, what’s 
up?” 

The mischievous eyes, so like her own, 
watching her furtively, saw my lady’s 
white brow contract in a wrathful frown. 

“James Raine! How dare you talk so 
of the best, noblest, kindest, manli- 
est e 

“Whew! anything more? All those 
adjectives for a mere passing acquaint- 
ance! Then you did fib awhile ago, 
young woman !” 

Two pairs of merry eyes met and two 
pairs of fresh lips laughed mischievously 
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“ Renie, he is a good, old chap, after 
all; so are you! Come along, now, and 
I’ll teach you to ride the bike; I have 
borrowed a ladies’ wheel purposely.” 

“Oh, Jim, will you?” she cried, rapt- 
urously, springing to her feet, then, 
with a sudden thought, sinking back 
again. “But—but—I guess I’d better 
not.” 

What would the Professor say if he 
saw his ideal floweret riding a wild, 
dizzy bike? In his eyes it was the cap 
sheaf of all unwomanly offending. 

“Renie Raine! You had already 
promised me to ride!” exclaimed the 
boyish, indignant voice. 

Renie looked up delighted. 

“IT believe I did, Jim! It wouldn’t 
do to break a promise, would it?” 

“T should think not! Come along ; 
it’s late, and nobody will be passing on 
Park street. Hustle!” 

A minute later two young forms were 
hovering in excited, but solemn dis- 
cussion over the wheel on the quiet, 
asphalt-paved street at the back of the 


house. 
“Here! Try that saddle! Is it low 
enough? Now, first learn to mount. 


Left treadle up; foot on that; give 
yourself a push with the other foot; 
push down on left treadle and catch 
t’other as it comes around, see?” 

“ Of course I see; that’s easy ; g’way!” 
and Renie confidently placed one foot 
on the raised treadle and came down in 
an ignominious tangle with the wheel, 
where she lay, laughing in the most 
reprehensibly tomboyish manner un- 
til extricated. 

“That’s just like a girl!” Jim ex- 
claimed in lofty contempt. ‘“ Goose! 
Don’t take your other foot off the curb- 
stone until you get ready to start! I'll 
hold you until you learn to steer ; now,” 
after a few minutes’ drill, “try it alone.” 

“Tt’s all the fault of these miserable 
skirts !’" stormed Renie, giving the poor 
bike a small kick with her slippered 
foot. “ I don’t see what skirts were made 
for, anyhow! ‘They are always in the 
way !” 

“T don’t know what you are going to 
do about it,” remarked Jim, with cheer- 
ful encouragement, “ unless I lend you 
a suit of my clothes.” 

“T wish you might!” sighed Renie, 
surveying him with mournful envy ; 
then a reckless idea took possession of 
her. Once on the downward path, the 
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wretched girl descended with lightning 
speed. 

“Jim,” she lowered her voice as she 
whispered the awful resolution, “I'll get 
bloomers !” 

Jim flung himself across the wheel in 
an agony of suppressed hilarity. 

“Oh, if my lord professor should see 
you in that rig—and riding the bike— 
you abandoned creature !—oh, me, oh, 
my !” his voice tapered off to a squeal of 
— as he mentally pictured the ef- 

ect. 

“Jim !” (there were tears on the long 
lashes and a suspicious quiver around 
the red lips) “I feel like a villain! Do 
you really think he would care if—if”’ 
—she added weakly, “if I wear a skirt 
over them ?” 

Jim manfully choked down the hilar- 
ity that threatened to burst forth in 
yells and declared with all the empha- 
sis of truth : 

“Care! Certainlynot! All the girls 
are wearing ’em. Of course, we won’t 
break on his enraptured sight all at 
once!” His voice gave a tell-tale trem- 
ble, but he recovered; “but we'll sort 
o’ let the two facts of bloomers and bike 
ooze through his inner consciousness so 
gradually that he will get used to them 
before he knows it. Oh, he’ll be proud 
of you, Renie, when he sees you flying 
along like an expert; indeed he will! 
Like as not——” 

Oh, James, what a load of whoppers 
are you piling on your overburdened 
conscience ! 

“Like as not he will get a wheel him- 
self and go with you.” 

“ Do you think so, Jim, really ?” cried 
the culprit, happily. “ I wouldn’t deceive 
him for the world, but I do want to ride 
the bicycle !” 

The next night found the two again 
struggling over the problem of how to 
keep the center of gravity on a flying 
machine that seems built for the espe- 
cial purpose of setting all rules of the 
scientist at defiance. But alas for 
Renie! What saintly pedestal was 
ever graced by a rig like this! Full 
Turkish pants of blue, blouse, and saucy 
cap crushed over boyish curls! 

“That’s something like !” commented 
Jim, approvingly, while his pupil 


mounted the steel steed with all the 
jaunty confidence of the skirt-emanci- 
pated woman. 

“You must keep your feet going,” 
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explained the teacher; “you can’t tip 
over if you keep treading. If it tips, 
don’t try to brace up the other way, but 


go withit. Try again; that’s right! 
Steady! Tread water! Go with it! 
Go withit! Why didn’t you go with 
the bike?” 

“Didn’t I go with it?” moaned 


Renie, from her position prone on her 
left ear on the hard pavement. “ Ain’t I 
with it now? Leave me alone, James 
Raine! I have no breath to talk. [ 
want to think!” 

“«There are thoughts of which we 
may not speak,’”’ quoted Jim, dancing 
around his pupil in unfeeling glee; 
then, with a sudden rush, he grasped 
her arm. “Run, Renie, run! Here 
comes His Nibs, the Professor, around 
the corner !” 

“Jim!” whispered the culprit hoarse- 
ly, “what shallI do? Ican’t get past 
him! I’m discovered! I’m lost!” 

“My mackintosh! There on the 
fence! Bless the Fates, he’s near-sight- 
ed and this street’s dark! Good even- 
ing, Mr. Waldon.” 

“Good evening. I—I thought I 
heard Miss Renie,” remarked the Pro- 
fessor, peering around near-sightedly. 

“She was here a minute ago—oh, 
Renie !” 

“Good evening,” said a soft, innocent 
voice near by, anda small figure hovered 
just in the shadow of a sheltering tree. 
Jim jumped on the wheel and basely 
deserted, much to the Professor’s satis- 
faction. 

“ My darling!” he murmured fondly, 
“T came this way from the directors’ 
meeting only to pass your house. I did 
not dream of this luck. Little violet! 
how like you is that dark, graceful, 
nun-like robe!” 

Renie laughed a low, half-hysterical 
little peal. 

“A boy’s mackintosh, a mile too big, 
over bloomers!” she was saying in- 
wardly. “Oh, me! Oh,my! Anun 
in this!” 

Aloud, she said, not very enthusiastic- 
ally, with her hand on the gate: 

“ Will you come in?” 

“T cannot, darling! I have many 
hours of work yet to-night. Until these 
labor troubles are over I will have but 
little time even for you, my pet.” 

“TI wish,” she said, timidly, “you 
would not take such an active part, 
Horace. There is so much bitterness, 
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and—and there is right on both sides, is 
there not?” 

“Yes,” he replied, slowly and judi- 
cially, “right and wrong. But,” he 
smiled down on her much as if she was 
a tiny, white kitten, “do not trouble 
your pretty head about such deep sub- 
jects, pet. I am in no danger.” He 
kissed her brow with deep reverence 
and tenderness. “Heaven make me 
worthy of you, my pearl!” 

“Pearl,” muttered Renie, surveying 
her dreadful combination rig of trousers 
and mackintosh with deep self-contempt. 
“It is an outrage to deceive him so!” 
she said to herself as he walked away. 

“Don’t you laugh, James Raine!” 
she continued, coming upon that young 
person sitting on the edge of the porch, 
in the moonlight ; “I am going to be a 
good, quiet, womanly woman. You hear 
me? Iam pure Jekyll henceforth.” 

“Um-m!” drawled Jim, reflectively, 
falling gently backward and studying 
the dancing vine-shadows through his 
half-closed lids. . “ What a nice pair of 
antiques you will be! Mr. and Mrs. 
Professor. Oh, say, Renie,” in a brisker 
tone, “in that case you will not want 
the new bike father and I selected for 
you to-day?” 

Renie, who had passed into the hall, 
was back in a flash. “Jim, you don’t 
mean it!” she exclaimed, rapturously. 
“ What is it like? Tell me quick!” 

“It is one of those earthly vanities 
which you have forever renounced, 
young woman!” replied James, grimly. 
“It’s a pity, too,” he sighed. “Sucha 
beauty as it is; ‘all nickel-plated, light- 
running, geared up to 2:40 and the 
cutest little plate with your name on it. 
We meant it asa surprise, but, of course, 
since you don’t want it 

“James Jefferson Raine! who said I 
didn’t want it! I wish it was here now. 
I want totry it! Will you go with me 
to-morrow? Oh, you dear boy!” His 
neck was clasped in a smothering em- 
brace and in her bloomers she executed 
a wild can-can in the moonlight that 
would have caused Professor Horace P. 
Waldon to drop down dead could he have 
seen her. 

The result of the matter was that 
with the downward celerity of the back- 
slider, Renie plunged into a course of 
bicycle riding and became an expert 
in that giddy amusement in a wonder- 
fully brief space of time. But if the 
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sweetness of stolen fruits was hers, so was 
the bitter core. She even shed tears 
in sleepless nights of remorse over 
her reprehensible double life. Several 
times she bravely resolved, since she 
could not decide between her lover and 
her wheel, that she would boldly ride, 
bloomers and blouse, around by his 
office or his club and reveal to him her 
offending in all its enormity ; but the 
next day she would weaken, seek the 
streets least frequented by him or fly 
miles into the country and try todeaden 
the stings of conscience with the ex- 
citements of exploration. 

It was a cool morning in late July 
when Horace stopped at Renie’s door 
to bid her a long farewell, after the 
manner of lovers who are to be severed 
by cruel fate for a possible space of 
thirty-six hours, or worse still, maybe 
forty-eight. 

“T must go to Bulkley on horseback,” 
he explained, “as the railroad is in 
danger of being blocked before I get 
back. But a twenty-mile ride is not 
much. I will come back late to-mor- 
row, long after your blue eyes are 
closed, violet.” He thought how fair 
and sweet she looked in her white, lace- 
trimmed wrapper. 

“You should have a bicycle,” sug- 
gested Renie with an Eugene-Aram-like 
longing to touch on the secret of her 
remorse. ‘See there.” 

Rill Richmond flashed past on her 
wheel, jaunty and charming in bloom- 
ers and cap. 

“Tf we both rode like—like that,” she 
faltered, “I might go with you—part 
way.” 

My lord Professor put on his haugh- 
tiest frown. 

“Even for that great pleasure, 
Renie,” he said, freezingly, “I would 
think I had paid a great price for your 
company in the loss of my ideal! But 
there!” taking her in his arms as the 
quick tears sprang to her eyes; “don’t 
cry over such an absurdly impossible 
thing, my pet. It angered me even to 
think of your name being used in refer- 
ence to such an unwomanly exhibition.” 

“That settles it!” declared Renie 
after the door closed upon him. “This 
must end right now! I cannot give him 
up—my darling!” A tragic sob gave 
emphasis to this last: “I will give up 
my bike! James! To-day ends my 
career as a bicyclist. This afternoon I 


will take a farewell ride; to-morrow 
you must take the wheel away—any- 
where—only out of my sight!” 

“Whew !” whistled Jim, bringing the 
front legs of his tipped-back chair to the 
floor with a thud, “I believe you mean 
it, this time, Topsey.” 

“T do,” she said, firmly ; “then I will 
tell him all—and—if he cannot forgive 
me x 

“ You'llstill have your bike, Topsey 
called Jim after her with cheerful con- 
solation, but she had gone to her room, 
where she succeeded in making her 
eyes so red and swollen that she con- 
cluded to put off her farewell appear- 
ance until the next afternoon. 

Renie felt like an ingrate while she 
patted her willing steed caressingly. It 
seemed like a thing of life skimming 
lightly over graveled pike and grassy 
paths. 

“Poor old wheel! I almost wish we 
could meet him coming home and take 
our chances; but, ugh !”—a thought of 








” 


‘his contemptuous glance at Rill Rich- 


mond came to her. “I don’t dare! I 
must give you up, Old Faithful.” As she 
spoke she was speeding right on over 
the road which she knew he must come. 
The long summer twilight began to 
deepen, and a silvery crescent hung in 
the sky before she realized that her last 
appearance as a rider must positively be 
drawn to a close. 

“ Almost night and I am miles from 
home,” she said, slightly dismayed. “I 
can make it quicker by taking the 
wagon track through the woods. It is 
rather dusky.” She eyed the deep shad- 
ows doubtfully. “But I can make the 
mile in five minutes at most.” 

It was shadowy under the trees, and 
the carpet of moist leaves made a soft 
and noiseless track for the wheel. That 
is why from the other side of a thick 
growth of bushes, the voices of two men 
who lay there lazily smoking vile-smell- 
ing pipes, reached Renie’s ear. IIl-fa- 
vored customers they were, with hobo 
written all over their unkempt persons, 
but with a certain cold-blooded smart- 
ness in their talk that chilled the list- 
ener. 

“ And wot if we do have to chug him 
one so his skull won’t hold water? It'll 
be laid to the strikers ; everyt’ing’s laid 
to them nowadays. Mighty good thing 
fer chaps like wese. Wot’s that old saw : 
‘W’en honest men fall out rogues git 














A FIN DE CYCLE INCIDENT. 


their innings?’ That’s near enough 
anyhow.” 

“It’s a gaudy streak of luck dat we 
found out he’s carryin’ dat swag ter his 
folks ter-night ; lots er thousan’s, count 
it later—don’t savvy jest how much, but 
’‘nuf ter save er couple er pore heathin 
frum perishin’ er thirst fer many er 
day,” put in the other with pensive self- 
gratulation. 

“He needs killin’ on gen’ral princ’- 
ples,” added number one, philanthropic- 
ally. “He’s a high an’ mighty chap, 
Mr. H. P. Waldon! That’s his name. 
Wot’s any feller want with a job loto’ tails 
terhis kite like that? The lastname I had 
wuz No. 763, an’ it wuz ‘neat an’ ser- 
viceable,’ as the cloding dealers say. 
But he’ll likely git the killin’ fast enough. 
Jake an’ Bill’s watchin’ de Mill road, an’ 
dere ain’t no udder he kin come.” 

“Den fer er divvy an’ er skip!” 
grinned the other, “an’ all laid ter de 
strikers; oh, dis is pie, pard! Wot’s 
dat?” 

A soft rustle of leaves, a rush as noise- 
less and swift as a swallow’s flight, and 
straight past the two startled hoboes 
flew a small form on a wheel. Before 
the tramps could start to their feet she 
was out of sight. 

They looked at one another, and the 
rougher of the two laughed. 

“Jest er gal on er bike; but she 
give me er bad turn!” 

“ Ye don’t s’pose she heerd ?” queried 
the other, doubtfully. 

“Heerd? Nothin’! She wuzcuttin’ 
‘crost frum the road like the wind, an’ 
them dam’ leaves deadened the sound ; 
she never drempt we wuz on earth. 
But we'd best shut our traps er some one 
might catch on an’ then ” He drew 
imaginary stripes around his body, and 
the two resumed their reclining posture 
and talked low. 

In an incredibly short time Renie had 
passed through the woods and alighted 
on a smooth country road which, a few 
rods farther on, crossed the railroad, It 
was a very white, resolute face that she 
turned toward the path over which she 
had just come. “You are planning to 
murder my Horace! But you nevershall 
doit! Idon’t knowexactly what todo; 
but I'll spoil your plans, somehow!” 
The consciousness that upon her alone 
rested her lover’s life steadied her 
thoughts, and a plan outlined itself dis- 
tinctly as she spoke. “It is twelve 
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miles to the forks of this and the Mill 
road where those others are waiting. 
If I go by the road, I may not bein 
time, even if I get past those men ; five 
miles this side of Bulkley this railroad 
crosses the Bulkley highway ; I must 
catch him ¢here; I can do it by follow- 
ing the railroad ; it is the only way !” 

“ He told me he would meet the eight 
o’clock train there ; get some valuable 
papers—it was that dreadful money he 
meant—and start immediately home.” 
With trembling fingers she took out her 
watch, and calculated that she had just 
time enough to accomplish her purpose. 
“Tf I can only reach himin time! Oh, 
if that train will only be late!” With 
a quick motion she loosened the encum- 
bering skirt and tossed it away; then 
rapidly glancing over her wheel to see 
that every part was in order, she sprang 
upon it, and in an instant had gained 
the track and turned to race against 
time. It was not exactly the ideal bicy- 
cle track. Stones and ties bumped her 
up and down unmercifully; but she 
only bent lower, and with set lips passed 
over rough and smooth with indiffer- 
ence. A mixture of moonlight and star- 
light faintly showed her the way; some- 
times a long stretch of smooth path by 
the track gave her a gain in time, 
though the instant consumed in lifting 
the wheel over the rail and remounting 
made her frantic ; then as the path dis- 
appeared, back again to the well-filled 
center of the track. Sometimes steep 
embankments towered over her, making 
the way dark and uncertain; then wouid 
come a strip of moonlight; again a dive 
into the shadow of overhanging trees, 
from which the cry of night - birds 
sounded lonesomely. 

“Tf I can only get there in time, only 
in time !”* she whispered to herself with 
white lips. 

Just then with a crash and a bump 
she fell, striking squarely on her poor 
back across a sharp tie, and the bike 
upon her. She had run into a cattle- 
guard. Stunned and breathless she lay 
there a moment, then weakly staggered 
to her feet, found to her joy that the © 
wheel was all right and mounted with 
the painful consciousness that her back 
protested against every move. The 
fall had hurt her badly, poor child, and 
struggle as she would, a deathly sick- 
ness stole over her. 

“T won’t faint,” she muttered, as she 
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sped on unfalteringly and half hysteric- 
ally. “What is it the new school of 
thought teaches? All things are im- 
aginary? I have no back! I have no 
back! No pain, no back, no pain no— 
what’s that? Great Scott! a long 
trestle!” 

Like a flash she was off her wheel 
and without thought of the danger if a 
train should come, warily she pushed 
the wheel before her. She thinks only 
of the delay. It seems an hour, though 
only two or three minutes that she is 
crawling over the giddy height. She 
gains the other side at last. Thank 
heaven ! the rest of the way now is com- 
paratively smooth and well lighted. 
She knows where she is now—three 
miles from where the Bulkley highway 
crosses the railroad. Can she make it, 
or has he already passed on to his death ? 
She sets her teeth and bends to her 
work. How the wheel flies! Over 
rough and smooth, but she has forgotten 
the pain. Only foralittletime! a little, 
little time ! One mile—it must be—two ! 
It is growing late, so late! Can he have 
passed by? Fly, good wheel, fly ! 

Suddenly before her yawned, densely 
black, the tunnel. She had forgotten 
that. And what is that far-away hum- 
ming and rumbling of the rails be- 
hindher? MHalfa mile straight through 
the tunnel is the goal she seeks. 
She can take the road to her right; the 
dirt road; it leads around the hill a 
mile anda half. It is safe for her, but 
every minute may mean her lover’s life. 
The alternative is the tunnel. She 
knows the meaning of that rumbling of 
the rails. A stone in the darkness— 
a broken tie—a break in the wheel—in 
that means no escape. Will she risk it? 

Not once does the brave wheel slack- 
en; not once does its rider waver! 
Into the black cavern she speeds and is 
swallowed up in darkness, She bends 
lower over the machine, of which she 
seems to have become a part. Per- 
haps the angels are clearing the way— 
they have been credited with such 
things in an emergency like this one— 
perhaps she calls on them softly. If 
there be obstructions she cannot see 
them, The track is straight as a die, 





and if she keep to the smooth center 
there is a chance for her. She is hard- 
ly conscious; all life seems to be 
merged in feet and close-set lips. She 
begins to see a dim opening before her ; 
how faint it is! Nearer, nearer! A 
scream that reverberates deafeningly 
against the rocky walls makes her 
heart leap and stand still. Zhe train 
has entered the tunnel! It is now or 
never a race for life. The earth 
trembles. Nearer the opening comes, 
nearer the rushing monster. One last 
effort of strength! 

Professor Horace P. Waldon, riding 
serenely along toward the crossing, 
thinking with hushed reverence of his 
fair lady love asleep in her lily bower, 
hears the screech of a locomotive, reins 
in his horse, then beholds issue from 
the blackness a vision that makes him 
spring to the ground with the impres- 
sion that he has gone suddenly stark, 
staring mad. 

That same lily maid, with bare head 
and flying hair that looked as if it had 
never heard of hairpin or comb; face 
showing white against smoke, headlight 
and starlight; in bloomers on a bike 
that turns off just ahead of the engine, 
but not so far but that, as she staggers 
toward him with outstretched arms, the 
poor wheel is caught up by the slacken- 
ing train, tossed high, and falls beside 
the track a finished cycle. 

How indignantly the workmen heard 
the plot which was to cover them with 
infamy, and how they captured the ho- 
boes and turned them over to the 
authorities, does not belong to this story. 

But the fact that Jim’s prophecy came 
true is the moral thereof. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. Waldon (the title “Professor” 
seems to have dropped from him of late) 
spend most delightful hours together, 
perambulating the country, per cycle. 
The wrecked one stands as a precious 
relic in Mr. Waldon’s library. And 
Renie wears bloomers. Her husband 
says she converted him to a belief in 
their utility by the first words she 
gasped as she staggered into his arms 
that night: 

“TI never could have made it with 
a skirt on!” 
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HE entry of a 
Yale University 
eight-oared crew 
in the Royal 

Henley - on - the - 

Thames’ Regatta 

makes pertinent 

some points which 
bear upon the prob- 
able results of this 


In rowing, as in 
many other sports, 
England is our 
mother country, 
and every branch 
of her rowing his- 
tory dates far back 
of ours. In 1715, 
Thomas Doggett, 
a famous comedi- 
an, established a 
fund the income 
of which is still 
faithfully used in 
providingared 
coat and silver badge as prizes for a 
race rowed August 1st, each year, from 
London Bridge to Chelsea, between 
watermen not more than one year out 
of their apprenticeship. The race next 
August will be the one hundred and 
eighty-second of this series, and it is no 
doubt the oldest racing fixture in the 
world. It is also recorded that a re- 
gatta was held on the Thames River, off 
Ranelagh Gardens, June 23, 1775. The 
first American boat race of which we 
have any record was a match in four- 
oared boats, New York against Long 
Island, rowed in New York harbor in 
1811, and the first American regatta 
was off Castle Garden in 1834. 

The Star Club and the Arrow Club 
flourished on the Thames River in 1790, 
the Shark Club in 1815, and the Leander 
Club, which still exists, was founded in 
1818. The first official records at Eton 
School are in 1825, but boat clubs ex- 
isted there many years previous, and 
the list of the boats in use in 1811 has 
been preserved. Westminster School 
had a boat club in 1813, and arranged a 
match with Eton in 1818. America’s 
first boat club, the Knickerbocker, was 
founded in 1823, and the oldest club 
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which still exists is the Atalanta, of New 
York, organized May 5, 1848. 

Oxford University had eight-oared 
races as early as 1815, and rowing was 
practiced at Cambridge at the same 
time, while Yale’s first boat race was in 
1843, and Harvard's in 1844. 

The Oxford-Cambridge eight-oared 
match began in 1829, while the first 
Harvard-Yale race wasin 1852. The 
Wingfield Sculls, the amateur champion- 
ship of England, was founded in 1830, 
while the American amateur sculling 
championship dates back only to 1872. 

Durham University gave regattas as 
early as 1834, and the Royal Henley-on- 
the-Thames regatta was founded in 
1839, while our national regatta began 
in 1872. The oldest American regatta 
which still exists is that given annually 
by the municipal authorities of Boston, 
Mass., founded in 1854, and the oldest 
American regatta, given by a rowing 
club or association, is that of the North- 
western Rowing Association, which be- 
gan in 1869. 

It will be seen from these figures. 
that American amateur rowing is of re- 
cent date as compared with England, 
and that we enjoy less of those benefits 
which spring from experience and tra- 
dition. 

But Yankee ingenuity and inventive 
talent have pushed us ahead of Eng- 
land in devising new appliances and 
speed- producing improvements for 
racing boats. The sliding seat and 
swivel row-locks, with the shortened 
stretch and sloping footboard, which 
they made necessary, all sprang from 
American brains, and only gained a 
foothold in England after thorough 
trial here had proved their value. 

Henley regatta has races of various. 
grades, including first, second and third 
classes for eights ; first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth classes for fours, and 
first classes for pairs and singles. Neither 
the first class eights, fours nor pairs have 
ever been won by a stranger, and the 
prize for first class singles left Great 
Britain only once, when, in 1892, it was 
won by Ooms, of Amsterdam, Holland. 

The United States has made several at- 
tempts in these races, but was never yet 
successful. Cornell University rowed 
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THE COURSE—A FINISH. 


over alone fora heat inthe first round for 
the Grand Challenge Cup last year, but 
was beaten in thesecond round. In 1878 
the Shoe-wae-matte crew were beaten 
in the final heat for the Stewards’ Chal- 
lenge Cup for fours, and a crew of 
Columbia College were beaten in their 
trial heat for the same race, but Co- 
lumbia won the Visitors’ Challenge Cup 
for fours, open only to colleges and pub- 
lic schools. No American ever tried 
for the Silver Goblets, the trophy of the 
pair-oared race, but we have made 
several bids for the Diamond Sculls for 
single scullers. In 1872, E. Smith, of 
the Atalanta Boat Club, of New York, 
won his first trial heat for the Diamond 
Sculls, but was beaten in the second 
round. In 1878, G. W. Lee, of Newark, 
N. J., could have won his trial heat, but 
stopped just before crossing the line, 
and George Lee, of Boston, no relative 
of George W., was distanced in his trial 
heat. July 3, 4, 5, 1889, C. G. Psotta, of 
the New York Athletic Club, won his 
trial heats in first and second rounds, 
but was beaten in the final. 

The prominent part played by Uni- 
versity oarsmen in English amateur 
aquatic sport, and their high standing 
as oarsmen, is well shown by the rec- 
ords of these first-class races at 


Henley. Twenty-seven of the fifty- 
seven races for the Grand Challenge 
for eights have been won by crews of 
Oxford or Cambridge; also twenty- 
seven of the fifty-four races for the 
Stewards’ Challenge Cup for fours, 
twenty-four of fifty-five races for the 
Silver Goblets for pairs, and twenty- 
eight of the fifty-two races for the Dia- 
mond Sculls for singles. Only one less 
than half of these two hundred and four- 
teen first-class races have been won by 
University oarsmen, while many others 
have been taken by clubs composed ex- 
clusively of University graduates, as the 
old Cambridge Subscription Rooms, the 
Leander Club, etc. 

Henley Regatta is rowed on the 
Thames River, up stream, from near 
the head of Regatta Island to a point 
just below Henley Bridge. The start is 
about a mile above Hambledon Lock - 
and the finish nearly the same distance 
below Marsh Lock, the whole stretch of 
water, from lock to lock, being 3 3-16 
miles. The course is one mile and five- 
sixteenths in length. Situated in a 
short stretch of water, between two 
locks, on a sluggish stream, there is 
never much current in July, and as nav- 
igation is suspended during the racing, 
the continued closing of the locks dead- 
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ens the water still more. With no wind, 
the current ordinarily makes the course 
about ten seconds slower than if on 
dead water, and with only a moderate 
breeze against the current, boats drift 
slowly upstream. In reporting a re- 
gatta several years ago, a prominent 
sporting journal of London said: “A 
strawberry-box, thrown overboard, 
would not have drifted the length of 
the course in twenty-four hours.” 

In rowing, more than in any other 
sport, the time test is fallacious, for the 
varying conditions of wind and water 
make comparisons useless and worse 
than useless, even when the several 
trials are by the same oarsmen, and 
under as nearly the same conditions as 
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faith in times and time-keeping may be 
interested in the following figures: Of 
the 57 races for the Grand Challenge Cup 
at Henley the slowest times have been 
gm. 15s.in 1840, 9m. in 1843, and 9m. 11s. 
in 1848 ; the fastest, 6m. 53s. in 1886, 6m. 
56s. in 1887 and 6m. 51s. in 1891. The 
times for five years have not been pre- 
served, and the average of the remain- 
ing 52 years is 7m. 57 4-58. Beginning 
with 1873, the first year in which the 
sliding seats were introduced, the slow- 
est times are 8m. 16s. in 1877, 8m. 39s. 
in 1879 and 8m. 11s. in 1882, while the 
fastest are as given above, in 1885, 1887 
and 1891. The average time for these 
23 yearsis 7m. 309-10s. There is nothing 
in these figures to frighten Yale, 
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is practicable. A strong wind blowing 
against or with a crew over the Henley 
course would make almost a minute 
difference in the times of two trials, and 
conditions varying so little as to escape 
notice will show plainly in the times of 
successive trips. But those who put 


and they have been frequently beaten 
by American crews in practice, but 
practice and racing are two different 
games, and the occasional record of a 
crew in training, made when all condi- 
tions happen to be tavorable, by no 
means guarantees equal results in a race. 
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The students of Yale University he- 
gan boat-racing among themselves in 
1843, but their first assault upon out- 
siders was the primal Harvard-Yale 
match, August 3, 1852, on Lake Winni- 
pisiogee, at Centre Harbor, N. H. The 
race was two miles, straightaway, in 
what would now be called eight-oared 
gunwale barges, and the unsophisticated 
nature of collegiate oarsmen in those 
early days is shown by the fact that the 
crews rowed an informal trial over the 
course in the forenoon, just to see 
which could win, and in the afternoon 
rowed the formal race for the prizes 
furnished by the citizens’ committee. 
Harvard made but one entry while 
Yale had three crews in the morning 
trial and two in the afternoon race, both 
of which were won by Harvard. 

Beginning with this match in 1852, 
Yale’s boat races may be roughly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Beat professional crews once, was 
beaten by professionals five times. 

Beat amateur boat club crews three 
times and was beaten by them three 
times. 

Beat sundry college crews, excluding 
Harvard, fourteen times and was beaten 
by them eight times. 

Beat Harvard thirty-one times and 
was beaten by Harvard twenty-eight 
times. 

The eight-oared matches between 
Yale and Harvard began in 1876 and 
ended with the race of 1895. Of these 
twenty successive annual races, Yale 
won thirteen and Harvard seven. 

In the last ten years, from 1886 to 
1895 inclusive, Harvard won but one of 
the ten races, that of 1891. 

From these annals it would be possible 
to calculate Yale’s aquatic standing with 
tolerable accuracy, if crews were clocks, 
and ran regularly. But they are not. 
The successive crews of a boat club or 
University wax and wane from year to 
year, sometimes with and frequently 
without apparent reason. Crews from 
which much was expected accomplish 
little, while boats thought sure to be last 
finish first. No crew of Yale—either 
Freshman or University—has been 





beaten since 1891, but the crew of 1896 
is not the same as those which have 
carried the Blue to double victories for 
four successive years. 

Of this year’s eight, four rowed in the 
University crew of 1895, three have 
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twice before rowed in University crews, 
and six rowed in one or another of the 
Freshman crews during the past four 
years. Who can tell whether such a 
crew—with only four men who rowed 
last year, with only three men who have 
rowed two years, with three whose row- 
ing has been confined to a Freshman 
crew, and one who has never rowed in 
any crew—will be faster or slower than 
Yale’s victorious crews of 1892, 1893, 
1894 and 1895? 

In the year 1866 Yale entered an era 
of rowing disaster. Her University 
crews were beaten by Harvard in 1866, 
1867, 1868, 1869 and 1870. In 1871 Yale 
did not train a University crew, and did 
not meet Harvard, but her Sophomore 
crew, the champion class crew of the 
University, was easily beaten in a match 
against the Atalanta Boat Club, of New 
York City, and in 1872 her University 
crew finished last in the intercollegiate 
race at Springfield, beaten by Amherst, 
Harvard, Amherst Agricultural, Bow- 
doin and Williams. 

Something had to be done to re-estab- 
lish Yale’s waning prestige, and that 
something was done. Mr. R. J. Cook, 
of the Yale crew, went to England in 
January, 1873, and spent two months in 
a careful and critical study of English 
amateur rowing, as practiced by Oxford 
University, Cambridge University and 
the London Rowing Club. When he 
returned in March, he taught to his 
associates what he had learned in Eng- 
land, with the result that in the col- 
legiate regatta, at Springfield, Mass., 
July 17, 1873, the Yale Freshmen won 
their race, beating Amherst and Har- 
vard; while the University race was 
also won by Yale, beating Wesleyan, 
Harvard, Cornell, Amherst, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Amherst Agri- 
cultural, Trinity and Williams. 

Much of Yale’s success on the water 
is due to her steadfast policy of perse- 
verance on the same line, whether win- 
ning or losing. When other American 
Universities lose one or two races, we 
hear of new styles and new strokes, and 
new coaches and new trainers, and new 
systems. But when Yale is beaten, her 
men go back to train for next year with 
the same old style and stroke, and 
coaches and system. In old times, 
Yale always rowed the Yale stroke, but 
since 1873 they have persistently stuck 
to the so-called Cook stroke, which is 
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nothing more or less than the practical 
application of good sense to rowing, and 
differs only in unessential details from 
the stroke of all oarsmen who know 
how to row well. 

The Yale crew is eligible to compete 
at Henley for the Visitors’ Challenge 
Plate, open to all Universities and pub- 
lic schools, but her oarsmen were un- 
willing to row in any restricted or 
second-class races and wish to try them- 
selves against the fastest crews that 
Great Britain can produce. 

At the time this article was written it 
seemed probable that the crew would 
be as follows : 


Bow—J. H. Simpson, Class of 1897. 


No, 2—A. Brown, Jr., 1896. 
No. 3—W. M. Beard, 1896. 
No. 4—J. O. Rodgers, 1898. 


No. 5—P. H. Bailey, 1897. 

No. 6—J. M. Longacre, 1896. 

No. 7 and Captain—R. B. Treadway, 1896. 

Stroke—G. Langford, 1897, Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. 

Coxswain—T. Clark, 1897. 


The substitutes will probably be: 
P. D. Mills, 1897. 


P. Whitney, 1898, and 
G. T. Marsh, 1896. 


Of those named for the regular crew, 
Longacre rowed in the Freshman crew 
of 1892 and the University crews of 
1893 and 1895 ; Treadway and Beard in 
the Freshman crew of 1893 and the 
University crews of 1894 and 1895; 
Bailey and Simpson in the Freshman 
crew of 1894, J. O. Rodgers in the Fresh- 
man crew of 1895, and Langford in the 
University crew of 1895. Clark was cox- 
swain of the Freshman crew in 1894 and 
the University crewin 1895. Brown, the 
remaining member of the crew, rowed 
at St. Paul’s School, but never for Yale. 
The substitutes Marsh, Mills and Whit- 
ney rowed in the Freshman crew of 1895. 

The crew average twenty-one years 
three months in age, five feet eleven 
and one-half inches in height, and 17534 
pounds in weight. The lightest man 
weighs 164 pounds, the shortest is five 
feet nine inches, and the youngest nine- 
teen years. 

The party, which sails June 6th on 
the steamship Ser/in; will include the 
crew and substitutes, a manager, a 
coach, and Mr. Robert J. Cook, the 
Nestor of Yale rowing. They will also 
probably take a boat-builder named 
Keast, who will be charged with the 
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care and repair of their boats and fit- 
tings. Pleasant training quarters have 
already been engaged at Henley, and 
the club-house of the Grosvenor Club, 
which adjoins the Henley course, has 
been placed at their disposal should it 
be needed. They will take with them 
two paper boats of the same style and 
model as those used by the crews for 
many years, and will also use American 
oars and rowlocks. 

In this expedition Yale announces no 
mission, does not pretend to officially 
represent American collegiate or ama- 
teur oarsmen, and makes no claim to 
be considered the fastest crew in the 
United States. 

The antecedents of the enterprise are 
easily understood. After competing 
against Harvard for twenty-four con- 
secutive years, and having also frequent 
races with other collegiate and amateur 
crews, Yale found in 1896 that a miser- 
able football squabble had extended its 
influence to other sports, and that Har- 
vard would not issue the customary 
aquatic challenge. No other satisfac- 
tory races could be arranged, and the 
crew were condemned to enforced idle- 
ness, or to travel in. search of sport. 
This seemed an excellent opportunity 
to pit Yale oarsmen against the pick of 
British crews, and an entry was for- 
warded to the Henley Stewards. In 
this step Yale represents Yale Univer- 
sity, and nothing more. The result of 
the race will not award the champion- 
ship of Anglo-American amateur row- 
ing, or demonstrate that British men 
and methods are better or worse than 
those of America, but it will merely 
prove that the Yale University crew of 
1896 is faster or slower over the Hen- 
ley course than the best amateur and 
university crews of Great Britain. 

As compared with the Cornell ex- 
pedition of last year, Yale will have as 
much skill and strength and endurance 
in the boat, and much more brains and 
breeding in the boathouse. 

In 1894, at Queen’s Club Grounds, Ox- 
ford University was taught how grace- 
fully Yale’s athletes could lose, and at 
Manhattan Field,.in 1895, Cambridge 
learned how modestly they could win. 
Whether Yale’s oarsmen beat or are 
beaten at Henley, their manliness will 
win the respect vf the English people, 
and this is worth more than cups and 
medals. 











THROUGH VIRGINIA AWHEEL. 


By John 8B. 


E left Richmond, 
Va., on an ear- 
ly summer 


morning for a 
three-months’ wander- 
ing on bicycles. It 
was to be one of those 
pleasant pilgrimages, 
in which the journey 
is part of the destina- 
tion. Indeed, we had 
no definite destination, 
we meant to start 
through the Virginian 
peninsula, ride up the 
tide-water, and then 
over the mountains 
or over the moon, if the roads were 
not too steep for a wheelman to climb. 
We were not running a race with old 
Father Time, the ancient traveler, who, 
the jolly old fisherman assures us, is 
certain to winin thelong run. “ Indeed,” 
said Philip, “we are nothing but tramps, 
for we have no destination and no visible 
means of support. So we will loaf if 
we please and ride if we please, and no 
man shall say us nay.” 

The dew was sparkling on the grass 
and the breeze blew fresh. Philip was 
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swinging on in front and shouting col- 
lege ditties in the very exuberance of 
youthfulness. We were on the famous 
old River Road, along which the armies 
of a century have marched ; the gallant 
Lafayette, with the ragged Continentals, 
the traitor, Benedict Arnold, who burnt 
Richmond, and in later times, Lee and 

ackson and Grant and Sherman. Mrs. 
Bob White and her numerous family 
now find a pleasant home in the pine 
forests by the roadside, where once spies 
and scouts and escaped prisoners 
threaded a fearful way. 

The Richmond wheelmen had assured 
us that it was impossible to ride on the 
roads in Eastern Virginia, so our first 
few hours were an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. So much so that Philip became 
quite exultant. Although he passed 
only his infancy in Virginia, like all of 
his nativity, he is aggressively loyal. 

“TI believe I can show you yet that 
our roads are as good as those Yankee 
highways you are so fond of praising,” he 
said. He was sitting up straight and 
riding with one hand in his pocket to 
show the excellence of his roads, Just 
in front was an innocent-looking patch 
of sand. His wheel struck it, there was 
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an alarming wobble, and poor Philip 
pitched over the handle bars. 
‘‘Something tripped me up,” he ex- 
plained, very loyally, as he shook the 
sand out of his hair and face. We were 
delayed an hour straightening his crank- 
shaft, during which time he was con- 
spicuously silent on the subject of Vir- 
ginia roads. That was the beginning 
of our troubles, and neither they nor the 
sand seemed to have any end. We 
pulled and tugged past fields of broom- 
sedge and through 
pine woods; there 
was sand, and then 
there was more 
sand. The sun was 
getting uncomfort- 
ably hot, and the 
lazy negroes lying 
asleep in the shade 
before their cabins 
were exasperating- 
ly cool. Our pace 
grew slower and 
slower until we 
seemed to be trav- 
eling but little fast- 
er than the plodding 
ox-carts that we 
passed on the road. 
Philip dashed for- 
ward at last, from 
sheer nervousness 
and heat. When I 
overtook him he was 
lying full length on 
the grass, drinking 
greedily from a 
wayside spring. 
The country in 
which we tound our- 
selves was sparsely 
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Philip. After afew more questions he 
dashed off with the easy assurance of a 
man who has a bump of locality. The 
country grew wilder and more uninhab- 
ited, until at last we came to a halt ina 
tangle of roads in the midst of a pine 
forest. 

“This road looks like it goes some- 
where,” said Philip, “suppose we takeit.” 

“Have you any idea where you are?” 
I demanded. 

“Oh! yes,” he said, “in the State 
of Virginia.” 

I could not choose 
but follow him, and 
we rode on taking 
side roads and cross 
roads recklessly, un- 
til at last we came 
to a cabin in a little 
clearing. 

“For de Lord’s 
sake, look ayander!” 
said a voice, and an 
old negro woman 
and her numerous 
progeny flocked out 
to see our wheels, as 
much astonished as 
if we had dropped 
from the _ clouds. 
Woman-like, she re- 
fused to answer our 
questions until her 
curiosity was satis- 
fied. 

“Lord, now, hon- 
ey, you don’t say 
you is rid dat thing 
plumb from Rich- 
mond, well, I jest 
don’t believe it.” 

“How far is 


settled, and as nu- Charles City?” 
merous side-roads asked Philip. 
branched off, we “Why, dis is 
thought it best to ‘ 2 6 Coe Charles City right 
decide on a destina- here.” 


tion for dinner. An old negro came by 
just then and gave us directions. 
“Well, you jest goes straight down 
dis road, but hit’s a mighty crooked 
road, and you'll git to a road what 
branch to de left, but you don’t teck dat 
road. Den you go by a whole passel o’ 
roads ontel you comes to de Curl’s Neck 
Road and you teck dat one, den you 
turns to de right at Mr. Bill Thompson’s 
barn and goes right on to Charles City.” 
“And there we’ll eat dinner,” said 


“T don’t see any city.” 

“Enny what?” 

“City, town, village, hamlet, houses, 
streets,” he returnéd. 

“Lord a-mussy, suh ! dey ain’t nothin’ 
like dat around here.” 

“Well, what is around here then ?” 

“ Nothin’ much, jest kentry.” 

“Do you mean to say that there isn’t 
any Charles City town in Charles City 
County?” 

“Yes, suh, dat’s hit, dat’s so.” 
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“‘ Where are we then?” he demanded. 

“ Well, suh, I hear some folks call hit 
Charles City, and odders call hit Fur- 
ginny.” 

“Let’s go,” he said to me, “she will 
persuade us that we are not in Virginia, 
presently.” 

We rode on through the mazes of that 
interminable pine forest, until we came 
at last to a little creek, and I declined to 
go farther until we could find out our 
whereabouts. There was asoft bank of 
moss under a sycamore tree, where I 
could lie and smoke in peace. Philip 
had his shoes off and was paddling in 
the creek, when the deacon drove up. 

“Young man,” said he solemnly, “TI 
saw you in the city last month, riding 
that thing on the Sabbath. I want to 
tell you that you will come to grief some 
day.” 

“ Well,” said Philip, sighing, “I wish 
I were there now, it can’t be a worse 
place than Charles City County. 

I interrupted them and explained our 
lost condition. The deacon was a kind 
old soul; and he took us off to dinner 
forthwith. We learned that we had been 
lost in the pine forest to the north of 
Malvern Hill, and were now just below 
the scene of the last and fiercest of the 
Seven Days’ battles. After dinner we 
bade the deacon farewell, and rode on 
up to Malvern Hill. There are no traces 
now of the great battle, the place is 
green with waving grain, and the Mal- 
vern Hill House, a handsome old manor, 
shows its red brick cheerfully in the dis- 
tance. We loitered long enough for 
Philip to find a bullet, and then rode 
on down the farther slope. We found 
ourselves in a swamp where the tall 
trees grew rankly, and black, slimy- 
looking water flowed sluggishly among 
osiers and thick undergrowth. The wet 
sand was packed hard and made a 
roadbed firm enough to ride on, so in- 
stead of floundering, as we expected, 
we got along fairly well. On the 
farther slope, however, we encountered 
our first corduroy hill, a cycling pleas- 
ure peculiar to Virginia. Even Philip 
gave up after afew fruitless bumps, and 
joined me in walking. 

There was a delightful uncertainty in 
the life we led; we rarely knew in the 
morning where we would pass the night. 
Toward dark we cast about for a place to 
stay, and our choice ranged from manor 
houses to barns and hay-ricks. The 
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first chance that befell us was particu- 
larly fortunate. As it was getting late, 
the road led us out of the interminable 
pines and along extensive cornfields and 
meadows. A good-natured negro, who 
came down the road singing at the top 
of his voice, informed us that this was 
the beginning of Shirley plantation. 

“That’s lucky,” said Philip, “I am 
cousin to the Brookes of Shirley, and have 
a letter of introduction to them. We will 
goin and makea call so as tosee the old 
manor house, and if they insist on our 
staying—I've heard that little Cousin 
Lightfoot Brooke is a charming girl.” 

We skirted the fields for nearly two 
miles, although Philip explained that 
the plantation was only about half of 
its original size. Then we turned into 
a big gate with stone pillars and rode 
across the fields for another mile. We 
dismounted at the inner gate, to put on 
our coats, remove the dust, and other- 
wise make ourselves presentable. I 
had adjusted a fresh collar and but- 
toned up my Norfolk jacket while Philip 
with his sleeves rolled up was dusting 
me off in barber-shop style, when a 
handsome carriage was driven rapidly 
from the house. My valet made one 
wild leap over the fence, and dropped 
out of sight in the elder bushes, just as 
the grand lady passed by, with a sup- 
pressed smile as she bowed. 

Shirley is a stately old house, over- 
looking the river and surrounded with 
spacious grounds and splendid trees. 
It has a certain aristocratic dignity and 
repose as if sure of its social position 
and irreproachable antiquity. It was 
built sometime prior to 1680, as Philip 
explained, and is one of the oldest 
houses in Virginia and perhaps in the 
United States. We rode up to the por- 
tico, and sounded the big brass knocker. 

“You know your letter hasn’t come ; 
why do you bother me this way?” said 
a sweet, young voice. 

“Philip?” I asked in an undertone. 

“She hasn’t written—I mean I don’t 
expect any letter,” he explained; and 
then he knocked again. 

*T tell you your letter hasn’t come,” 
the voice repeated. 

“I—I don’t expect a letter,” he said. 

“Who are you?” the voice asked in 
sudden dismay. 

“ Bruce, Philip Bruce.” 

“Oh!” and there was silence and 
then smothered laughter. 
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“What are you doing, Lightfoot? It’s 
Cousin Philip that Aunt Mary wrote 
was coming. Go down and invite him 
in,” said another voice. 

A moment later the big doorway 
framed a most charming young Vir- 
ginian. 

“T am not in the habit of holding up 
our guests in this way,” she said with 
an arch smile, “but we had a post-office 
established at Shirley for convenience 
sake, and I am postmistress for the 
benefit of one of the charity societies. 
A foolish country boy in this neighbor- 
hood, who is in love and expects a let- 
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box-wood walks, and a profusion of 
flowers and fruit trees. When I wan- 
dered out just after sunset, the birds 
had gathered there for their evening 
song, and the breeze from the river was 
delightfully cool. I was ruminating on 
the fragrance of the young summer in 
that pleasant melancholy that advanc- 
ing bachelor years makes one liable to, 
when I saw Philip and Mistress Light- 
foot over on one of the walks beyond 
the summer-house. She had a rose 
in her hair, and he was down on one 
knee cutting flowers for her and stick- 
ing his hands on the thorns, while 
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ter in every mail, makes my life a 
burden.” 

We were ushered into the drawing- 
room and were left with the family por- 
traits while Mistress Lightfoot went to 
get the Brookes of Shirley. There isa 
charming ease in the hospitality of the 
Virginians, a cordiality that makes the 
guest at once at home. It is needless 
to say that they insisted on our staying, 
and that Philip had found his cousin 
Lightfoot charming enough to make 
him want to stay—indefinitely. 

The garden at Shirley is one of those 
beautiful, old-fashioned gardens, with 


she railed at him merrily. I really be- 
lieve that Mistress Lightfoot thinks all 
creation a joke perpetrated for her 
amusement. As I left the garden the 
breeze had in some way mixed her 
merry laughter with the fragrance of 
the flowers, and Philip, with youth’s 
prerogative, was enjoying both, 

They were partners at cards after din- 
ner, while Madam Brooke and I played 
together; and again youth and reck- 
lessness won from age andprudence. I 
shared Philip’s enthusiasm, however, in 
the picture she made when she took her 
silver candle-tray and went up the 
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beautiful Colonial stair with the light 
flickering on her fresh young face. 
When we reached our own chamber, he 
praised her wit and beauty in no meas- 
ured terms. I ventured finally from 
my utilitarian, Northern point of view, 
to suggest that she was, perhaps, rather 
helpless and—well—useless. He fired 
up, Virginian-wise, and didn’t see why 
one should wish a thing of beauty and 
spirit to possess utilitarian wash-tub 
qualities. Judge then my surprise 
when I was awakened by her voice at 
daybreak next morning, and, looking 
out of the window, saw her in her rid- 
ing habit mounting her horse. At 
breakfast when Philip attempted to twit 
her with early rising, it came out that 
this slip of a girl was managing that 
great plantation, and doing it success- 
fully, too. Ihad to admit to Philip that 
I had never met her genus before. 

We left Shirley and rode on to West- 
over, the famous old Byrd mansion, 
where so much of historical and tradi- 
tionary lore is centered. The house is 
a true English structure and has even 
more aristocratic dignity and stateliness 
than Shirley. It has a high, sloping 
roof broken by dormer-windows, and 
very tall chimneys. The imposing 





marble doorway, the wide hall, and 
spacious rooms with seventeenth-cent- 
ury paneling and frescoed ceilings give 
the place the true manorial air. Here 
lived the gallant Colonel William Byrd 
and his no less famous daughter Evelyn, 
whose sad love story has been the theme 
of endless romances, chiefest of which 
is probably Marion Harland’s “ His 
Great Self.” The true story is a mys- 
tery ; though Madame d’Arblay calls 
her “poor Evelyn Byrd” and she is 
alluded to in Boswell’s “ Life of John- 
son.” We do know that she was a great 
belle at the English Court, and was 
wooed by young Lord Peterborough, 
who followed her to Virginia. She 
smiled on him, but for some reason he 
went away alone and she died in a few 
years. She has found a final resting- 
place in the Westover cemetery on-a 
bluff above the river, and a sad epitaph 
recounts her manifold virtues and un- 
timely death. Her beautiful eyes look 
down at you with a world of pathos 
from the portrait the great Sir Godfrey 
Kneller painted of her, but the mute 
lips never told the story, and you feel 
that her secret is her own and sacred, 
and the romancers who seek to reveal it, 
but baffled gossips. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM AT SHIRLEY, 
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Pasingan to Teheran. 


ASINGAN lies 52 miles north- 
, west of Kashan. It was this dis- 
tance that I wished to make for 

the day’s journey, so that I was 

glad to be awakened by my Persian 
room-mate just at the peep of dawn, 
and to find breakfast already prepared. 
By sunrise I had passed the city of 
Kashan and was wheeling slowly over 
the caravan track which here passes a 
level tract of country, sparsely culti- 
vated by means of irrigation. Persian 
soil is evidently of a kind that “tickled 
with a hoe laughs a harvest.” Even 
in this sterile desert covered for the 
most part with white salt deposits, 
the little oases of grain and garden 
fooked as fresh and green as though 


they had been on the banks of a lake or 
river. But the green patches were few 
and far between, and halfway between 
the post stations ceased altogether. 
Nothing was then visible but a waste of 
brown mud and yellow sand. During 
the whole day I spurted, on my left, a 
range of volcanic-looking hills showing 
strong indications of the existence of 
sulphur and iron, whilst to my right 
my view extended unimpeded over the 
flat, arid confines of the Great Salt 
Desert. It is strange, when crossing 
such tracts of country, to note how near 
everything seems. Objects six or eight 
miles off, looked to-day as if you could 
wheel up to them in five minutes, and 
the peak of Mount Demavend, which I 
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now saw for the first time, seemed 
about twenty miles off instead of over 
one hundred and fifty. 

Through the heat and sand my prog- 
ress was necessarily slow and tedious. 
During the day I met but one traveler, 
and that one was doubly welcome. 
While trudging through one of the 
worst sandy stretches I heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs behind me and 
was startled by a question spoken in 
plain English, “ Don’t you want to trade 
horses?” The face of my interlocutor 
was almost black from the combined 
action of the bitter winds and burning 
refraction. I soon learned that he was 
the native mail carrier of the British 
Legation at Teheran and was returning 
from one of his semi-monthly journeys 
to the Gulf. The pleasure of an Eng- 
lish-speaking companion can only be 
appreciated by one who has traveled 
day after day among a people entirely 
foreign to his language and his senti- 
ments. I had grown so lonesome that 
in default of any other companion I 
had taken the telegraph poles and wires 
into my confidence. These were the 
only objects with which I felt any sym- 
pathy, and they alone seemed to connect 
me in some way with the civilization I 
had left behind me. They had been, 
too, of great service in other respects, 
for they had shown me the road when 
every other indication of it was hidden ; 
indeed, I looked upon them as friends ; 
but as they were deaf and dumb, I was 
heartily glad of an opportunity of un- 
sealing my lips to a human ear. My 
companion, however, could not stay 
with me very long, for he was running 
on schedule time, with relays of horses, 
and carried important mail. He re- 
mained only long enough to give me 
the latest news from Europe and to 
collect certain information about my 
own progress, which he said they 
would no doubt be anxious to learn in 
Teheran. The bad road forced us to 
part and I plodded slowly cn alone, un- 
til night overtook me at the miserable 
caravanserai of Sin-Sin. Its shattered 
and crumbling walls were fitting abodes 
of the jackals and owls, which kept up 
their screeching all through the night. 

On the road next day to the Holy 
City of Koom I passed several caravans 
of mules, many of whom seemed to be 
bleeding at the mouth. So general, in 
fact, was this evil that I afterwards 


asked the cause, and learned that it is 
due to the water in the locality, which 
is full of small leeches, invisible except 
through a microscope. Horses, mules 
and cattle suffer much in consequence, 
for nothing can be done to remedy the 
evil. Here, as elsewhere in Persia, I 
made tea, sherbets and fruit my chief 
source of water supply. 

Outside the walls of the holy city are 
numbers of huge storks. These birds 
are held sacred by the natives, being 
supposed to migrate to Mecca every 
year. 

On entering the city walls, Koom pre- 
sents, at first sight, more the appearance 
of a Spanish or Moorish town than a 
Persian one. The dirty brown mud 
huts, which characterize most every 
Persian town or village, are here re- 
placed with picturesque white houses, 
with colored domes, gayly-striped awn- 
ings and carved wooden balconies. 

Once within the gate, I plunged into 
the cool semi-darkness of a long bazaar, 
where my sudden advent gave rise 
to aregular pandemonium. Merchants 
rushed out to grab up their wares on 
exhibition in the passage way, the 
horses and mules stampeded, the va- 
grant dogs howled and women ran 
screaming amid the falling of barrels. 
and boxes. To my great relief, a sud- 
den turning brought me once more into 
daylight in the court-yard of a huge 
caravanserai crowded with mule and 
camel caravans. The Kohanji took in 
the situation at once and quickly barred 
the huge caravanserai doors against the 
swarming rabble. I breathed freely 
and proceeded to quarter myself in the 
apartment or cell assigned to me, al- 
though it was so filthy tHat I was almost 
tempted to pull up again and wheel on to 
the next station, sixteen miles beyond ; 
but the noise of the mob outside the 
gates quickened my preferences to re- 
main where I was. 

Koom is noted for the size and venom 
of its scorpions; and the dim recesses 
of the dark, cobwebby chamber, with its 
greasy walls and smoke-blackened ceil- 
ing, looked just the place for these 
undesirable bedfellows ; but even these 
uncanny thoughts were not proof against 
the influences of Morpheus after a hot 
day’s desert journey. 

It is a very holy place, second only in 
holiness to Meshed, and one of the most. 
favorite burial grounds in the country. 
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All Persians like their bones to lie near 
those of some saintly personage, in the 
hope, probably, of gaining easy admit- 
tance into Paradise under the influence 
of his sanctity, and Koom has within its 
walls the tomb of a saint—Fatima, a 
near descendant of the Prophet—whom 
they all especially revere. The tradi- 
tion is that Fatima was on her way to 
the city of Tus, whither she was going 
to visit her brother, Iman Riza. On 
arrival at Koom she heard of his death, 
which caused her to delay her journey 
and take up her residence here for a 
time, but she shortly after sickened and 
died of a broken heart. There is a le- 
gend among the natives that Fatima’s 
body no longer lies in the golden-domed 
mosque that was built for her as a mau- 
soleum, but was carried bodily to heaven 
shortly after death. From the inter- 
cessionary influence ascribed to her she 
has often been called the Virgin Mary 
of the Sheite musselmen. Caravans of 
bodies, packed in the frailest of coffins 
and swung like merchandise over the 
backs of mules, are continually arriving 
from all parts of the country; and the 
only occupation of the inhabitants of 
the place seems to be interment. Koom 
is a city of tombs and sepulchers. 

The mere presence of “infidels ” with- 
in the precincts of this holy place is 
viewed with disapprobation ; I, on the 
other hand, was not loath to leave the 
next morning the scene of so many 
unpleasant surroundings. I passed 
through the northern gate at an early 
hour and soon, to my great relief, was 
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traversing sunlit plains of wheat and 
barley, interspersed with bars of white 
and red poppies. The picturesque, 
happy looking peasantry and the strings 
of mule and camel caravans, with their 
gaudy trappings and clashing bells, gave 
life, color and movement to the scene 
and helped to dispel the uncanny 
thoughts of the night before. 

But this pleasant landscape was soon 
to disappear; my remaining two days’ 
journey to the capital were through the 
dreariest of scenery, utterly devoid of 
vegetation. Its dim monotony was re- 
lieved only by large tracts of salt two 
inches thick and as white as snow; or 
by spiral dust columns striding along 
over the barren plain like so many 
giants from the lower world. These 
phenomena are caused by whirlwinds. 
The natives call them devils, and as 
they move, without losing their original 
forms, at a pace as capricious as the 
wind, they look very much like animated 
beings. 

In my desire to reach the capital the 
next day, I had determined upon a 
forced march to the menzil of Kinari- 
gerd, twenty miles from Teheran, and 
just beyond the famous “ Valley of the 
Angel of Death.” No other name could 
better indicate the dreariness of this 
region. It is a succession of narrow, 
gloomy glens shut in by parched vol- 
canic hills. Not a blade of grass, not a 
solitary herb ever grows in its lifeless, 
salt-sown soil, and no locality was ever 
better chosen for what Persians suppose 
to be the true abode of Gins, or satel- 
lites of the devil. Nightfall had already 
overtaken me when I entered this lonely 
stretch, and I rode along at a slow pace, 
picking my way carefully, when a sud- 
den turn in the road brought me into 
the midst of a moving caravan. By the 
faint light of a sickly moon I could see 
on all sides a sea of long black boxes 
surging by me. There appeared to be 
some scores of mules each laden with 
two or three boxes which were balanced 
like panniers across his back. The 
boxes were five or six feet long, and 
many of them loosely nailed together. 
Suddenly it dawned upon me that I was 
riding in the midst of a moving ceme- 
tery; for these boxes—pah! another 
sense besides that of sight informed me 
—wereall coffins. During these few mo- 
ments a sickness came over me that 
made me reel in my saddle. Many of 
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these coffins had traveled thus hundreds 
of miles ; and into their gaping fissures 
—indeed, from some of them whole 
planks had fallen away—the moon shed 
her dim rays. I fancied every now and 
then I could see the shriveled limbs as 
they swayed backward and forward in 
their fragile tenement with the jolting 
of the mule. For hours afterward the 
impression of this strange encounter 
abided with me. 

An easy run the next morning brought 
me in sight of the city of the Shah. Its 
dingy brown walls, mud-houses and 
white minarets stood out in bold relief 
against a back-ground of blue sky and 
dazzling snow-mountains, over which 
towered, in solitary grandeur, the peak 
of Mount Demavend. Two hours later 
I had threaded my way through the 
streets of this half modern capital to the 
so-called French Hotel, where I was no 
sooner quartered than I hastened away 
to aneighboring bath to prepare myself 
for association with civilized society. 

To one who has passed two weeks or 
more in the saddle and in the filthy 
Persian caravanserais there is no greater 
luxury than a Persian bath. As the 
bathman massages each muscle and 
joint one feels new life instilled into 
one’s members, while the damp, warm 
atmosphere produces a delicious feeling 
of soothing relaxation in every vein. 

Thus refreshed, and after a table a’héte 
déjeuner at the hotel, I felt more com- 
municative and sociable toward those 
who were pleased to honor me with their 
calls, but my swollen features, burnt 
skin, bloodshot eyes and cracked lips 
deterred me, for a day or two, from ac- 
cepting their hospitable invitations. 

The capital of the “King of Kings,” 
or “Asylum of the Universe,” to use 
two of his more modest titles, has been 
too often described to necessitate my 
attempting it. Nor can I dwell at 
length upon the hospitable reception 
and entertainment afforded me by the 
American missionaries and the English 
telegraph officials. It was in the society 
of the latter that I spent my most agree- 
able hours, and to their knowledge of 
the country and people I am much in- 
debted. 

The Shah is a frequent visitor at the 
telegraph office, which is close to the 
palace, and is exceedingly fond of con- 
versing directly through the wires with 
the governors of the provinces through 
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which they pass. As the day ap- 
proaches for the payment of their an- 
nual tribute, the governors have an un- 
easy time of it, and often, no doubt, 
curse this invention of the “Christian 
dogs’; for then his Majesty’s visits are 
redoubled, and questions as to the 
amount of tribute and the time of its 
arrival become the burden of his mes- 
sages. The Persian language is natu- 
rally deficient in words descriptive of 
most of our late inventions, and it is 
consequently difficult to make even 
educated men understand the theory 
and working of the telegraph. Thus, 
on one occasion, much of the time of 
one of the officials was occupied during 
several weeks in attempting to enlight- 
en the mind of a provincial governor, 
who had got it into his head that the 
wires were hollow tubes and that mes- 
sages were transmitted through them, 
as in the pneumatic post. In vain were 
all its parts explained and re-explained ; 
he stuck to his idea; and it was only by 
the suggestion of the following simile 
that he was, at last, induced to relin- 
quish it and declare himself satisfied : 
“Imagine,” said the official, “a dog 
whose tail is here at Teheran, and his 
muzzle in London; tread on his tail 
here and he will bark there.” 

In the early spring hunting and 
hawking are the chief amusements of 
the European residents of Teheran. 
One of these sporting parties I was in- 
vited to join during my sojourn. The 
pack and hawks were supplied by some 
of the higher native officials. We 
formed a cavalcade consisting of ten or 
twelve Europeans, each accompanied by 
a couple of mounted servants, the hunts- 
men and falconers. After threading 
our way, in Indian file, through the nar- 
tow streets and bazaars, and getting 
clear of the walls and suburbs, we 
spread ourselves over the ground se- 
lected. The best coverts for hares and 
foxes were to the south of the town, on 
a large tract of the cultivated plain, 
which is a good deal cut up by the open 
shafts of the £hanats, or subterranean 
water-courses, and the holes made by 
the burrowing jerboa, a species of the 
same genus as our gopher. The hunts- 


men, with their hawks on their wrists, 
or holding the pack in leash, rode a little 
in front of the line of sportsmen until a 
find was announced, when either the 
one or the other was let loose in pursuit 
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THE GATES OF TEHERAN 


leading to the Mosque of Abdul-Aziz where the Shah was 


assassinated May rst, 1896. 


of the quarry. The hawk swooped 
down on its prey, and, if successful, 
alighted on its head and held it till the 
huntsman came up. The pack was com- 
posed of several couples of Persian 
greyhounds, which, by the way, have 
feathered ears and tails and are much 
slower than the English and American 
ones. Puss, too, is more timid in Persia 
than with us and contrives to get more 
handicap, so we had frequent runs of 
three or four miles in which the whole 
field, servants and all, took part, and 





which, from the nature of the 
ground and the emulation exist- 
ing between Persians and Euro- 
peans, were often most exciting. 

All Persians are justly proud 
of their riding. From childhood 
they are accustomed to the sad- 
dle, and their belief in fatalism, 
no doubt, conduces to render 
them fearless init. They are as 
bold and daring horsemen as I 
have seen, and delight in show- 
ing off their dexterity. One of 
their great amusements is shoot- 
ing from horseback, and they 
show wonderful skill in thus 
bringing down ground game at 
full gallop. This is the more re- 
markable as they have no idea of 
shooting at a bird. on the wing— 
indeed, never attempt it. 

We breakfasted among the 
ruins of Rhé, which are about 
five miles southeast of the 
town, under a prolonged spur 
of the Elburz. Of this place, the 
Rhages of the Apocrypha—the 
last halting-place of Alexander 
the Great in his pursuit of Darius—the 
city which, if we are to believe ancient 
writers, once rivaled Babylon and Nine- 
veh in size and luxury—there remain 
but two lofty towers rising solitarily out 
of the acres of unshapely masses of 
crumbling brick ruins, and the half-ef- 
faced lineaments of acolossal bass-relief. 

To the north of these ruins is a wild, 
secluded, desert valley, shut in on all 
sides by high ridges of barren rock, and 
thither we proceeded after breakfast in 
search of game, 


MILITARY BICYCLING THRO’ THE DAKOTAS. 


By Lieutenant De R. Cc. Cabell, Ue. S. A. 


HERE is no country in the world 
whose people equal ours in in- 
ventiveness and mechanical in- 
genuity ; and probably no coun- 

try whose army is as slow as ours in 
taking advantage of these inventions. 
It is, therefore, not a surprise that the 
United States produces the finest bi- 
cycles in the world and that our army 
may be said to be, officially, almost ig- 
norant of their existence. 

The bicycle has been used with most 
excellent results for several years by 


the military forces of Europe, but it is 
only within the last year or two that 
our officers began to see its possibilities. 
General Miles was the first officer of 
rank to inaugurate experiments to test 
its military uses, and a number of offi- 
cers and soldiers have been encour 
aged to take trips that have resulted 
in awakening a widespread interest 
throughout the army. 

The trips of Lieutenant Wise, Ninth 
Infantry, who made more than one hun- 
dred miles per day for three days with a 
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loaded wheel; and that of Lieutenant 
Donovan, Seventeenth Infantry (five 
hundred and thirty miles in five anda 
half days—thirty miles of this on foot), 
were both made in the East. There 
have also been several trips made in 
the West, where the roads were not so 
good, but none had been made in the 
Dakotas, where the roads are little trav- 
eled, hilly and rough. 

The post of Fort Meade, South Da- 
kota, where I was stationed, lies snugly 
in a little valley on the extreme eastern 
edge of the Black Hills, whose wonder- 
ful deposits of gold and magic cities 
built in a day, it guards from the turbu- 
lent Sioux. North, East and South 
stretches the vast plains of the Dakotas, 


ing. The bicyclist, as he toils over finds 
it to be all up and down hill, with the 
up-hills largely in the majority which- 
ever way he goes. For twenty miles 
after leaving the post he travels on fair 
roads, down grade to the Belle Fourché, 
but from there on for forty miles it is 
up hill and a hard road to travel. 

On leaving this river one strikes at 
once a “gumbo” road. This “gumbo,” 
during the dry season, is a hard, black 
soil, seamed in all directions with deep 
cracks, and the roads over it are ren- 
dered almost impassable for bicycles 
by the clods formed during the wet 
weather by passing wagons and horses. 
When the wind blows, as it most always 
does in Dakota, the air is filled with a 
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unbroken as far as the eye can reach, 
except by a peculiar-shaped hill to the 
northeast. This hill, called Bear Butte 
by the Indians from its fancied resem- 
blance to the outline of a sleeping bear, 
looms up out of the level table-lands 
twelve hundred feet above the post. 
Standing on the summit of Bear 
Butte, a magnificent view of the Black 
Hills, thickly covered by a dense growth 
of dark pines, is obtained. Looking to 
the northeast, the level plain is broken 
only by the sharp points of the Deers’ 
Ears and the Flint Rock Buttes, sixty 
miles away. But this appearance of 
flatness is a deception due to the eleva- 
tion of the observer and the immense 
extent of country over which he is look- 


light, powdery dust, so full of alkali that 
seeing and breathing are both rendered 
difficult. The road, from the Belle 
Fourché River on, is the old Bismarck 
trail used long ago by the prairie 
schooners which hauled the ore from 
the mines in the Hills to the nearest 
point on the Northern Pacific. Since 
those days it is little traveled and has 
become so grown up with grass, weeds 
and cacti, that it can be traced only by 
the deep ruts remaining. I had thought 
that this old road, not recently tracked 
up by horses or wagons, would prove 
particularly well adapted to test the 
wheel. On the contrary, a reconnoitre 
of it satisfied me that every horse that 
once passed over it had left the print of 
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his hoofs petrified in the drying mud, 
andthere was little smooth ground on 
the whole road, yet a wheelman must 
ride iz the road, as riding over bunch 
grass is impossible and the cacti 
that cover the ground on every side, 
frequently growing in the road itself, are 
very discouraging to a pneumatic tire. 
In spite of the greatest care I soon 
found my tires well filled with the sharp 
little thorns. They held air all right 
and only began to leak badly several 
days after, when the thorns had had 
time to decay. I once found thirty-eight 
punctures, and how many more were 
discovered by the firm to whom I sent 
the tires for repair I cannot say. ~ 

On the Missouri River, two hundred 
and twelve miles to the north and east 
of Fort Meade, lies the post of Fort 
Yates, North Dakota. The road be- 
tween Fort Meade and Yates is for one 
hundred and fifty miles the old Bismarck 
stage road, abandoned since the railroad 
was built to Deadwood. The other 
sixty-two miles is an old dim road made 
years ago by troops and Indians, and 
but little used of late. 

After leaving the vicinity of Fort 
Meade there is but one house on the 
whole road—the country for more than 
one hundred and fifty miles being prac- 
tically a desert, without running streams, 
with little water of any kind, and that in 
small water-holes long distances apart 
and very strong with alkali. Wood, 
there is none except small brush along a 
very few of the dry water courses. 

There are no great mountains, but 
there is not astretch of level ground five 
miles long between the two posts. This 
road, then, seemed to present peculiar 
advantages for testing the usefulness of 
the bicycle for courier service, and I de- 
termined to test it. 

Having obtained authority from the 
Headquarters of the Department of the 
Platte to make the trip to Yates and re- 
turn, taking with me Sergeant O’Brien 
and Private Flynn of my regiment, we 
left this post at half past six a. M., 
October rst. I rode an 1895 single-tube 
Victor, on which I had already traveled 
one thousand five hundred miles; Flynn 
had a new Model 41, Columbia; while 
O’Brien took his chances on a much 
worn wheel, but apparently in good 
condition. 

It was the intention to make the 
round trip of four hundred and forty 
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miles in the shortest possible time it 
could be made in by men new to the 
wheel. To provide for accidents, each 
wheel was made entirely independent of 
the others in the matters of repairs, sub- 
sistence and camping out. 

Each of us carried for bedding a 
blanket and slicker; for rations we had 
enough cooked chicken with the bone 
removed, bacon, chipped beef, biscuits, 
hard bread, etc., for three days. Besides, 
we carried a canteen of water, a meat 
can and tin cup for cooking and a re- 
volver with twenty rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The total added weight on each 
wheel and on the person of its rider at 
the start was about twenty-nine pounds. 
As it was also proposed to test the 
vaunted virtues of the sterculia nut, too, 
we had arranged for a liberal supply, 
but a misunderstanding prevented the 
arrival of any quantity, so we started 
with only six of them. 

The first twenty-five miles of the 
road were smooth, though somewhat 
hilly and sandy, and we made the Belle 
Fourché River at a nine-mile gait. 
While stripping to wade through the 
forty yards of three-feet water I made 
a little calculation like this:) Twenty- 
five miles in two and three-quarter 
hours, two hundred and twelve miles in 
twenty-three hours and twenty minutes, 
say twenty-four hours. Result: we 
will reach Yates to-morrow, October 2d, 
at six o’clock, p.m. This was so cheer- 
ing we did not mind the cold water. I 
found, however, in a very short time, 
that there was some slight error in my 
mathematics, for the next twenty miles 
lay through a “gumbo” country. In 
wet weather the “bottom drops out” of 
this peculiar ground and wagons which 
have ploughed through it up to their 
hubs in mud, cut the road into two deep 
furrows which, on drying, become as . 
hard as brick walls. 

To ride outside the road was impossi- 
ble, by reason of bunch grass and cac- 
ti. Therefore, we found that we 
frequently had to walk, and when the 
slighest hope of riding presented itself 
we mounted and rode, until the wheel 
slipped into a rut’and its rider went rap- 
idly on in the direction of Yates, taking 
his flight over the handle-bars, and roll- 
ing some distance in the dirt. Then we 
would pick ourselves up, feel that no 
bones were broken and limp back for 
our wheels. 
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I was riding in front and got so many 
of these falls that I was beginning to 
think I must be a remarkably poor rider, 
but, looking back, my first glance to the 
rear disclosed the sergeant in the air, 
while Private Flynn was just picking 
himself up after a fall, and I was con- 
soled by the news that they had been 
watching me and they were getting two 
falls to my one. There is a certain 
pleasure in knowing other people are 
having more trouble than one’s self. 

At one o'clock we stopped for lunch 
and had our first taste of the double dis- 
tilled extract of alkali that passes for 
water in this part of Dakota. About 
one hundred gallons of it remained 
in what had, in the rainy season, been a 
very large water-hole. Therest of the 
water had evaporated, leaving the mar- 
gin of the pool white with alkali. A 
drink of it makes the lips pucker like 
eating a green persimmon and a man 
can sit on the brink of these pools with 
a quart cup in his hand all day and be 
very thirsty at night. Coffee and tea 
made of it, however, are palatable and 
quite satisfying to the thirst. 

Our progress was so slow that dark 
overtook us eight miles from the Flying 
V Ranch, which was to be our first stop- 
ping place, and it was eight o’clock be- 
fore we saw the first twinkle of its lights 
as we topped the last hill. 

A warm supper and a bed were very 
welcome, even though the bed was a 
cowboy bunk filled with hay and inhab- 
ited by unfamiliar but enterprising in- 
sects. They did not disturb me—I was 
too utterly tired to be kept awake. 

We had sixty-five miles to our credit 
when we started next morning at six, 
our objective point this day being Grand 
River, seventy-three miles. We did not 
reach it, however, for the valleys of the 
South and North Morean are so wide and 
sandy that the walking is poor and the 
wheeling worse. 

After thirteen hours’ hard work we 
arrived at the place marked as Whitney 
Creek on our map, but, though a full 
moon shone, we could see no signs of 
the wood and water there set down by 
our map-maker. Beyond this point, we 
learned from the map, that seventeen 
miles of sandy road lay between it and 
Grand River, the next water or wood on 
the road. There seemed nothing to do 
but to walk this distance, though it 
meant traveling till twelve o’clock todo 


it. With some grumbling at our bad 
luck, we set out at seven o’clock, and 
half an hour later were overjoyed to 
discover trees looming up ahead of us 
and to find Whitney Creek and its alkali 
pools at our feet. Here we found enough 
wood could be gathered in an hour to 
boil coffee, and even to make a fire to 
sit by for a short time. Then we rolled 
ourselves in our one blanket and got 
what sleep a tired man might on a cold 
night—and that was not a great deal. 
The next morning was cold, our fin- 
gers stiff and we were very slow getting 
packed and on the road. For eleven 
miles we managed to ride the ruts and 
come in sight of Grand River in an hour 
andahalf. It took us till near noon to 
make the next six miles through deep 
sand. Grand River, in spite of its name, 
was at this season of the year only a suc- 
cession of small water-holes. Down in 
this valley of sand the sun shone hot 
and the temptation to lie down after 
lunch and recover some of our lost sleep 


“was very great for we were tired with 


our last three hours’ walk. But the 
map said twenty-five miles to the next 
water, and we had no time to lose. 

Now the time had come to see what 
there was of good in the sterculia or 
kola nut. It is a product of the west 
coast of Africa and great tales are told 
of the fatigue the natives can endure 
while chewing it. It is about the size 
and appearance of the horse chestnut, 
soft and very bitter,—so bitter that 
alkali water tastes sweet in comparison 
with it. Two nuts divided each into 
six parts lasted the three of us about 
three hours. It is slowly chewed until 
it becomes dry and pithy, when a fresh 
piece is taken into the mouth. It has 
been stated that the sterculia is both a 
stimulant andafood. It partakessome- 
what of the nature of both, though I 
doubt its being properly a food. We 
used it two days and the effect on each 
of us was such that, while chewing, we 
felt no fatigue, no thirst, and no hunger. 
There was not the slightest feeling of 
intoxication, nor were there any symp- 
toms of reaction after using it. That it 
is not really a food was shown to my 
satisfaction the next day. Though we 
had a very light breakfast at 2 a.M., 
and nothing more till 6 p. m., and I had 
not felt hungry, yet, when I sat down to 
a well-filled table, my appetite came 
with arush. The sterculia had seemed 
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to simply put off the feeling of hunger. 
That it would be of the greatest value 
in long, hard marches, where water and 
food are scarce, there seems no doubt. 

Just at dark the third day out from 
Meade we reached Hump Creek and 
with much labor got together enough 
small twigs to make coffee and warm 
up the chicken. Heavy clouds in the 
west, a forty-mile wind blowing from 
that direction and a general feeling of 
snow in the air made us look with some 
apprehension on the fifty miles of un- 
known and uninhabited country between 
us and Yates. Our rations were about 
exhausted. 

After crouching under a sloping bank 
till one o’clock trying in vain to sleep 
or keep warm we got up, made coffee 
and set out by moonlight on our last 
day’s march. 

A puncture in my tire, usually easy 
to repair, delayed us an hour because of 
the darkness and numbed fingers. At 
eight o’clock, twenty-five miles from 
Yates, the Sergeant broke the left pedal 
smooth off his wheel. This was some- 
thing I had been expecting to happen 
for more than a hundred miles back, as 
the only possible place to ride was in 
the horse track of the road, and this was 
worn down into a trench six inches wide 
and as many deep. 

Doubtless an expert rider would have 
found little difficulty in riding his wheel 
in such a trench on a still day ; but for 
a tyro to steer a loaded wheel with the 
wind blowing a gale from the side with- 
out occasionally striking the pedals was 
more than any of us could do. I had 
struck my pedals many times, but Victors 
are hard to break. The Sergeant is not 
a man to be disheartened by a little 
thing like a broken pedal, and he is a 
fast walker. Leading his wheel up the 
hills he would mount at the top and 
recklessly “let her go” down grade and 
then pedal along on level ground with 
one foot. 

In order to make any time at all on 
this road we were compelled to take 
desperate chances of falls and smash- 
ups; and though we were fortunate 
enough not to break our wheels past 
mending, the falls were certainly numer- 
ous. One little incident will illustrate 
the kind of mishaps that were constantly 
occurring. I was in front and had just 
come down a particularly steep hill 
where the road was very crooked and 
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rough. I missed running off the road 
and a consequent tumble and break-up 
by a very small margin so I stopped on 
the up-slope after crossing a rough little 
ravine to see how the other men would 
make it. O’Brien came over the brow 
of the hill at full speed and started down. 

He had ‘no brake on his wheel, and 
soon was going very fast. So he used 
his foot to brake, and his wheel left the 
track and came thundering down over 
bunch grass and stones at a mile a min- 
ute. When he reached the bottom he 
saw before him a ditch ten feet deep 
and very wide. To stop was impossi- 
ble; to go into the ditch meant a ruined 
wheel and a long walk home, even if he 
should escape with a whole body. So 
he coolly turned his wheel and began 
to fly around in a circle on a piece of 
level ground no larger than a good- 
sized room. Ten times he flew around 
and around before he could stop. 

I think he was the maddest man for 
a few minutes I ever saw, but it was 
truly the best riding I ever witnessed. 

At two p.M., the fourth day out, we 
arrived at Fort Yates, where we were 
most hospitably received, as is the cus- 
tom in the frontier Posts of our army. 

Fort Yates is situated sixty miles 
south of Bismarck, on the Missouri 
River, and is garrisoned by two troops 
of the Eighth Cavalry and two compa- 
nies of the Twenty-second Infantry. 
Close beside it is the great Standing: 
Rock Agency, where four thousand 
Sioux Indians come for their rations. 

Every winter the whole tribe assem- 
bles around the Agency, and their te- 
pees dot the valleys for a week or more, 
the bucks and squaws spending the 
time in dancing and feasting while 
awaiting the issue of their annuity 
goods. 

We spent one day at Yates preparing 
wheels and rations for the return trip, 
which was made over a somewhat 
longer route in a little more than three 
days. We arrived home October gth, 
having made the four hundred. and 
forty miles in a trifle over seven days, 
and by actual count having walked 
eighty-eight miles. Though a daily av- 
erage of sixty-two miles does not seem 
large, yet we were hard at work on the 
road twelve hours each day. I do not 
believe any horseman could make the 
trip in the same time. 

This journey demonstrated that a 
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man who is not an expert bicyclist can 
travel over almost any part of this coun- 
try for several days, carrying every- 
thing necessary for his subsistence and 
comfort, and arms enough for his pro- 
tection ; that he can travel at better 
speed than a mounted man can main- 
tain, and that he can do this with less 
labor and cost than if he rode a horse. 

As a result of my experience on this 
trip, I would say that the proper bed- 
ding to take on such an expedition is a 
light eiderdown quilt, with a half-shel- 
ter tent for covering; the most portable 
and satisfactory ration, are boned chick- 
ens, small biscuits and coffee; while the 
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service revolver is the most suitable 
arm, Two sterculia nuts per man per 
day out would materially lessen the 
sense of fatigue and increase the dis- 
tance he could cover. The wheels rid- 
den by Flynn and myself were in as 
good condition when we got back as 
when we left; and besides a few punc- 
tures to be repaired, had given us no 
trouble. There is always a feeling of 
satisfaction in having successfully ac- 
complished any undertaking, even 
though it be a small one, and in our 
case this was added to by the expres- 
sion of approval received from our De- 
partment Commander. 
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INCE the 
spring of 
1892, when 


OutTinG publish- 
ed three articles 
treating of the 
then existing 
status of the 
American _ turf, 
many and radical 
changes have oc- 
curred. The 
Eastern turf, it 
may be justly 
said, has passed 
through an ordeal 
of such severity 
that its mere sur- 
vival speaks volumes for its inherent 
strength. The Western turf is still in 
the throes, and what will be the outcome 
of its labor no one may venture to 
predict. 

Had anyone at the time named vent- 
ured the opinion that in the year 1895 
the Washington Park (Chicago) race- 
course would be closed; that racing 
would be a dead letter in New Jersey ; 
that the sport would be restricted by 
ironclad legislation in the State of New 
York, and that even Kentucky would 
have developed her anti-turf reformers 
—to mention only a few of the most im- 
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TRANSITION. 


By Prancis Trevelyan. 


portant changes—he would have stood 
a great chance of being dubbed an idiot. 

The so-called “ moral wave” that has 
swept over the land has had something 
to do with it, since, not unnaturally, out- 
siders have been wholly unable to disso- 
ciate from racing the evils that have 
sprung up in its wake. In actual fact, 
the causes that have led to the troubles 
of the turf have been and are mainly of 
internal origin—chiefly the undue pre- 
dominance of the professional element. 
This influence is not yet dead. In the 
West the major part of the trouble has 
yet tocome. Here in the East we may 
have, probably have, seen the worst, 
though the present situation leaves 
much to be desired. In the East the 
right class has assumed control, but in 
many parts of the West an equivalent 
cless is not only unavailable, but non- 
existent. Hence, before summing up the 
situation more closely, it may be gath- 
ered that, while light breaks from the 
clouds in places, the outlook for the 
American turf as an entirety and in- 
cluding all the many now discordant 
components is not too roseate. 

To understand the situation thor- 
oughly it is necessary to go back into 
what will be considered by many an- 
cient history. Had it not been for the 
great Civil War, which altered the entire 
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course of the history of the United 
States, there is no saying how high the 
pedestal might have been on which the 
American turf would to-day have stood. 
The present period of transition is verify- 
ing the truth of the saying that racing is 
essentially the rich man’ssport. If this 
country ever had a true aristocracy, in 
the broadest and best sense of the term, 
and not in the narrow and definitive 
sense that we are nowadays only too apt 
to regard it, its home was in the South. 
The traditions of that portion of the 
country were inherently English and in- 
cluded that love of racing which seems to 
be bred in a Britisher’s bones. Even to 
this day, heavy as is the pall of poverty 
that has settled over many regions of 
the South, the term “ blooded horse ”’ is 
one with which to conjure. In afew 
words, the spirit of sport was alive there, 
and ever since the day that Diomed, the 
winner of the first English Derby, in 
1780, was imported, the seal of success 
was set on the efforts of Southerners 
on behalf of the turf. 

The war came and all was changed. 
As an upshot of the long years of strife, 
the Southern States were left so poor 
that turf interests within their borders 
have never since flourished. Even be- 
fore the war the rivalry between North 
and South had been keen, but the re- 
vivification of racing which had smol- 
dered feebly at the various courses in 
the vicinity of New York during war 
times was of necessity left tothe North. 
So far as the South was concerned, fur- 
ther harm was entailed than the actual 
disappearance of active support of rac- 
ing. The breeding interests, the most 
vital spot of all, were assailed. Thor- 
oughbreds, stallions and mares included, 
were used as chargers and killed, or were 
stolen or strayed, or in some way were 
included in the dread list of “ missing.” 
Homesteads were broken up, and the 
records that form an indispensable part 
of the production of thoroughbred stock 
were gone Needless to say, when at 
length peace was achieved, not all the 
former owners of valuable breeding 
stock were willing to acknowledge that 
these animals which represented so 
much capital had been destroyed. There 
was at the time no official stud-book 
or record, and even had there been it 
would have made no great difference. 
Beyond a doubt many mares, probably 
of good blood, but with “cold crosses,” 
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were “rung in” to take the place of the 
blue-blooded matrons that had disap- 
peared. This, then, was one of the lead- 
ing problems which faced the Northern 
sportsmen who undertook the regener- 
ation of the sport, which found outward 
expression when the American Jockey 
Club, with-headquarters at the now de- 
funct but beautiful Jerome Park, came 
into existence. 

The era then inaugurated culminated 
in the high-priced period which formed 
the theme of the articles which I wrote 
for OutTiNnG in 1892. What led up to 
that period is apart from the present is- 
sue, which deals in essential facts with 
the present and the future. 

Quickly as events have moved, it was 
apparent, even in 1892, what the trend 
of events was. To quote from the ar- 
ticles in question, it was evident that 
the turf then had “severe storms to 
weather.” Racing was becoming too 
markedly professional. Mr. Michael F. 
Dwyer was cited as “ typical of the com- 
ing school of racing-men.” “The sport 
of kings,” it was said, “ isa business now- 
a-days to the majority of owners of rac- 
ing-stables, and it avails nothing to at- 
tempt to blink this fact.” Could things 
have continued on the even tenor of 
their way, without legal interference, 
there is no knowing what climax in the 
way of rich stakes we might now have 
reached, but this could not be. The 
spirit of professionalism, which has 
done so much to harm sports of all 
kinds in this country, provided the 
stumbling-block. Just as other sports, 
such as baseball, football, rowing, etc., 
which should be purely amateur, have 
been, to a greater or less degree, sooner 
or later, infected by the money-making 
idea, so it was with racing, only, as was 
natural from the surroundings, to a 
greater degree. 

Opportunities abounded to make 
money that no other branch of sport 
presented, and while track-owners made 
a pretext of dealing with the owners of 
race-horses in the most liberal spirit, 
they were able to almost literally coin 
money. What interest on their money 


the stockholders in some of the racing 
associations received, or to what extent 
the stock of some of these corporations 
was “ watered,” will never be made pub- 
lic, but certain it is that fortunes were 
made in this form of speculation. 

It was only to be expected that the 
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dictates of human nature should be fol- 
lowed to the extent that the men who 
had begun by making large sums of 
money from this source should strive 
to make even larger. The most prolific 
source of revenue under this old régime, 
as it may now be called, was the betting 
ring. On important days when some 
event of national importance was to be 
decided, more than one hundred book- 
makers would pay one hundred dollars 
each for the privilege of doing business 
on the grounds. The average number 
of bookmakers at the more important 
race-meetings cannot have been less 
than seventy, so that, the charge being 
uniformly one hundred dollars per 
diem, in this single item there was a 
virtual offset against all expenses ; and 
all other receipts, gate-money, restau- 
rant privileges, etc., were clear profit. 
This naturally made it possible for the 
managers of racing associations to offer 
great sums of money for competition. 
In this connection it is interesting to re- 
fer once more to the articles that ap- 
peared in OvutTinG in 1892. From the 
tables appended it will be seen that in 
1891, when the top notch had not nearly 
been reached, the four leading Eastern 
associations—the Coney Island, New 
York and Brooklyn Jockey Clubs and 
the Monmouth Park Racing Associa- 
tion—added respectively to their stakes 
$114,800, $93,750, $59,250, and $122,750, 
making a total of $390,550. Add tothis 
the facts that racing was going on every 
week-day during the season, and that 
the money for over-night events was 
never less than $1,000 and ranged up to 
$1,500, and an adequate idea can be 
formed of the pitch things had reached. 

All this apparently magnificent sys- 
tem of racing was fictitious. Had it not 
been that the rural voters were even 
then beneficiaries from the success of 
the metropolitan race-courses, it is 
highly probable that the heyday of 
money-making racing in the East would 
have passed much sooner. The end 
was in sight when its advent was hur- 
ried by the enemies of the legitimate 
turf in the shape of the pool-room 
men, who had been badly harassed by 
the race-course proprietors. It is wholly 
unnecessary to here recount or analyze 
the internecine warfare that sprang up 
between the racing-men and the pool- 
room adherents. We are merely inter- 
ested with the result of the movement. 
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The interests of the cliques might well 
have seemed to the casual observer 
practically identical, but, in truth, the 
pool-room was the greatest moral detri- 
ment and financial stumbling-block to 
racing that has ever come into exist- 
ence—not that the moral end of the 
argument appealed in any considerable 
degree to the proprietors of racing 
properties. Where the saddle galled 
was that the pool-rooms detracted from 
the revenues of the associations by 
keeping bookmakers from the race- 
course and so contributing their $100 
daily subsidy to the fund, and by detain- 
ing in the city backers who would have 
had to pay their money at the gate, and 
have also helped toward making busi- 
ness lively in the betting ring. 

The head and front of the movement 
on behalf of the pool-rooms was Peter 
de Lacy. And it must be confessed 
that, whatever the motives underlying 
the course of action this man took, he 
played with vigor and courage a part of 
great importance in the turf annals of 
this country. We have all heard of do- 
ing evil that good may come of it, but 
in every-day life we seldom see exam- 
ples of this. De Lacy most assuredly 
did not meditate good to the turf when 
he began his anti-racing campaign. It 
is true that he had indirectly made a 
fortune out of racing, but its sole source 
was the pool-room. When keen and 
bitter antagonism arose between his 
interests and the race-courses he de- 
clared war against them on behalf of 
himself and his fellows, and war it was 
to the knife. In revenge for wrongs 
he considered that he had received from 
certain persons, he first carried his cam- 
paign into New Jersey. There he tried 
the tactics he has since utilized in other 
cases. He allied with the unholy bri- 
gade that led the preachers, faddists 
and reformers of the State, and, being 
clever enough to keep his real object 
well concealed, he effected his purpose 
and killed racing in New Jersey. 

New York State offered the next 
point of attack, the old-standing trouble 
having developed into open hostility. 
The combat went on with some success 
on both sides till the opportunity for 
which De Lacy was looking occurred in 
the autumn of 1894, when the Constitu- 
tional Convention was held at Saratoga. 
By a clever manceuvre and the aid of a 
delegate to the convention, he secured 
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the introduction of a so-called “ anti- 
gambling” amendment to the constitu- 
tion, couched in the most sweeping and 
vague terms. This amendment was 
sprung upon the convention as unex- 
pectedly as possible and in such guise 
that few of those who had to vote on it 
realized what they were doing till the 
mischief was accomplished. Even then 
some of the most able and honorable 
delegates detected the hidden sting and 
protested against the proposition. This 
amendment was nominally, though not 
actually, ratified by the vote of the peo- 
ple at the subsequent election. It was 
presented to them bunched with many 
other amendments of wholly dissimilar 
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sport that, despite the blemishes and 
abuses that have from time to time crept 
in, is worthily called the “sport of 
kings.” 

During the season of 1895 the limit- 
ations imposed upon the financial end 
of the sport became painfully apparent, 
and the effect produced on the men who 
had heretofore been making great profits 
on their investments was instantaneous. 
The absence of revenue from a betting 
ring, the diminution of gate receipts 
through the continued absence of that 
section of the public who had only gone 
racing to “punt” their one and two 
dollar bills, and the general unpopularity 
of the credit system of betting between 
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import and had to be passed upon in 
block with them. Nor was the true 
meaning of the so-called “anti-gam- 
bling” amendment made clear to the 
voters. In some few districts where 
this was done the amendment was 
snowed under. 

All that followed, including prin- 
cipally the passage of the Percy-Gray 
law, isa matter of comparatively recent 
history. The important point is that a 
decisive victory was gained by that 
class of gentlemen, foremost socially 


and commercially, who showed them-' 


selves willing and even proud to stand 
before the public as champions of the 


individuals told their tale. There was 
one long-continued wail from the holders 
of stock in racing associations, and had 
not the same gentlemen whose influence 
had secured the passage of a racing 
law come to the front as backers of 
practical racing ventures, there would 
have been a falling off in the value and 
number of stakes and purses, beside 
which the present diminution would 
have been infinitesimal. The unselfish 
example set by the Westchester Racing 
Association and National Steeplechase 
Association had, in other words, the 
effect of arresting what might have 
become a species of panic. And it 
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must be remembered that these vent- 
ures were made in the face of certain 
loss and solely on behalf of the future 
and purity of the turf. 

This, then, is the actual status of the 
turf in the Empire State at the present 
day—the very best element isin control, 
but racing, as a commercial venture, 
viewed from any point, is a failure. 
That, however, the latter condition will 
be rectified to a sufficient degree to in- 
sure no lack of capital for any sound 
scheme is reasonably sure—not a cer- 
tainty, but a strong probability. 

The differences entailed by the altered 
conditions ¢ould be indicated by the 
comparison of actual figures, but these 
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proximately $180,000. Last year, while 
the association achieved results that 
were apparently far better than at other 
courses around New York, the decrease 
in earnings was huge. It is said un- 
officially that the books showed about 
$12,000 to the good on the meeting, a 
decrease of $168,000. 

This extraordinary shrinkage of profits 
was due to the peculiar character of the 
association’s clientéle, democratic to an 
unprecedented extent for the vicinity of 
the metropolis. At “the Beach” the small 
bettor was in his glory till the credit 
system came into compulsory vogue. 
Then he was lost, bewildered and dis- 
gruntled and finally deserted the one 
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are hard to obtain. In former days, 
when the race-course proprietors were 
making money “hand over fist,” they 
were naturally averse to publishing 
details. Since harder times have come 
on them they are readier to talk, but 
even now are not exactly open-mouthed. 

In what may be called the democratic 
style of racing, of which Brighton Beach 
has always been the most conspicuous 
example in this section, the falling off 
has been most notable. In 1894 the 
Brighton Beach Racing Association 
scored such a phenomenal success as to 
make the contrast the more striking. 
It is an open secret that the net profits 
on the meeting of that year were ap- 


race-course that in previous years had 
been irresistible to him. A story is told 
that illustrates the point. ‘Och, ’tis a 
foine thrack, shure,” says the son of Erin 
at Morris Park, “but give me an August 
day on the boards at the Bache.” With 
the desertion of this shirt-sleeved, holi- 
day-making brigade the day of Brighton 
Beach’s extreme prosperity had fled. 
Turning to “ the Beach’s ” aristocratic 
neighbor, the Coney Island Jockey Club, 
we find that corporation incurring a 
loss on the season of more than $30,000, 
including the payment of the State tax 
on intakings, which were not profits, but 
merely gross receipts. Now the public 
has never been informed as to the extent 
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of the pe- 
cuniary suc- 
cess this 
association 
had attain- 
cd in fore- 
going years, 
and it would 
be idle and 
useless to 
print mere 
gossip; but 
it is beyond 
doubt that 
the percent- 
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Chairman of the Jockey Club. on the Cap- 
ital was 


something beyond the wildest dreams of 
the ordinary investor. 

The record of loss is found in the case 
of every racing and trotting association 
in New York State during 1895. The 
Coney Island Jockey Club was undoubt- 
edly the greatest sufferer around New 
York, but the Saratoga Racing Associa- 
tion’s meeting, never so profitable at 
best, entailed a deficit of about $42,000. 
The Westchester Racing Association 
and National Steeplechase Association, 
both composed of the men to whom we 
have to look for a future for racing, lost 
heavily; and the Brooklyn Jockey Club, 
though it fared somewhat better than 
others, must have had some balance on 
the wrong side of the ledger. Other 
race meetings in Eastern States were 
also run at a loss, but this, in the main, 
sprang from local or internal causes and 
does not affect the present argument. 

This cannot be deemed an encourag- 
ing review of affairs, and the. natural 
conclusion would seem to be that the 
end of racing in this vicinity must be in 
sight. So it would be but for the in- 
fusion of new blood and the complete 
alteration of the system. At present it 
would unfortunately be too much to say 
that the future of the Eastern turf is as- 
sured, but its prospects are far brighter 
than the facts and figures given above 
seem to indicate and even brighter than 
during the “flush” days, which cul- 
minated in 1894, when the turf as an in- 
stitution was like a storm-tossed ship 
in the hands of ignorant mutineers, 
driving headlong on to the rocks of 
public condemnation. Then it looked 


as if no body of men could be formed 
strong enough to assume the necessary 
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control; and, but for the unconscious aid 
given in the form of an attack by the 
pool-room cohorts, it is quite possible 
that none might have been. The entire 
bouleversement of the pre-existing ccn- 
ditions resulted in everything coming 
ready to hand for the men who had ai- 
ready formed the Jockey Club and con- 
stitute the executive end of that body. 
Everyone, no matter what his creed as 
to the desirable end in turf matters, 
was forced to acknowledge that had it 
not been for the championship and the 
indefatigable work of the gentlemen 
of whom August Belmont was the most 
conspicuous example, favorable action 
on the part of the Legislature, accorded 
in strictly honorable fashion, could not 
have been obtained, and racing would 
have sustained a knock-down blow in 
this State. It came, then, as a natural 
and strictly appropriate sequence that 
these gentlemen should be invested 
with the supreme control of racing, since 
they were not only the rulers but the 
saviors of the turf. 

But, however great the influence of 
New York State on the entire turf in- 
terests of the country, as furnishing 
the best market for thoroughbred stock 
of all kinds and setting the pace in 
all matters pertaining to the improve- 
ment of racing, the vast enterprises that 
abound in other States must be consid- 
ered. Unfortunately it cannot be said 
that elsewhere any real organization 
and co-ordination of the elements that 
alone can give the turf and its concomi- 
tant interests solid standing in the eyes 
of the public exist. Even in Canada, 
where racing has most recently been 
vested with some legal rights, the prin- 
ciple on 
which this 
point has 
been attain- 
ed is in- 
trinsically 
wrong. 
Those who 
control 
race - cours- 
es and are, 
therefore, 
naturally 
inclined to 
use them 
solely or 
principally 
for the ac- 
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quisition of money are not the men to 
whom the supreme control of the sport 
should be intrusted. That those put in 
authority should be to some extent finan- 
cially interested in racing is only right, 
but they should, at least, be of such a 
class, financially and socially, as to 
render it certain that their interests will 
never be to them an essential source of 
income. It is only to be expected that 
anyone, no matter what his status, should 
prefer to make rather than lose money 
from an investment in a racing-stable or 
breeding-farm. The profit that accrues 
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of the right sort. The breeders for the 
public market are more in ascendancy 
there than here, and unhappily it is not 
beyond the mark to say that, taken as a 
body, they have outstripped everyone, 
even that most anomalous individual, 
the “ poor owner,” in proving that their 
interest in the thoroughbred is purely 
pecuniary and selfish. 

An analysis of the elements at present 
composing the executive end of the 
Western Turf Congress shows beyond 
dispute an entire absence of men who 
have not either made their fortunes or 
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is the surest earnest of success, the proof 
that the judgment employed has been 
accurate, and, besides, no man is sorich 
that he does not prefer a winning to a 
losing speculation. But this is a very 
different matter to leaving turf affairs in 
the hands of men who from their circum- 
stances and surroundings must regard 
them merely as a means to an end, the 
attainment of wealth. 

It is this view which renders the near 
future of the Western turf so unpromis- 
ing. The elements in control are not 


incomes out of the turf, directly or indi- 
rectly, or do not hope to do so. But by 
this it must not be supposed that the 
egotism of the metropolis—which New 
York more surely is in turf matters than 
in any other respect—cannot see any 
good elsewhere. While the Washington 
Park Club, of Chicago, still held sway as 
a power in theracing world, it was more 
than doubtful whether any kindred 
body in the land could be accounted its 
equal in social prestige and influence. 
Since this body relinquished—though 
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only for a time, as may be confidently 
hoped—its turf affiliation, there has 
sprung into existence the Westchester 
Racing Association in the closest alli- 
ance with its twin brother, the Turf and 
Field Club, an organization that from 
the social standpoint is to New York all 
that the racing end of the Washington 


battle-ground in the settlement of West: 
ern racing affairs. This is hopeful, 
since there is every reason to suppose 
that effective legislation will be obtained 
there within the next two years, In 
Illinois the contending elements mus- 
tered in great force. On the one side 
was the Washington Park Club, uphold- 
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Park Club was to Chicago, and more. 
The Chicago Club in many respects 
filled the highest ideal, but singularly 
lacked one indispensable point—genuine 
enthusiasm for the sport among its 
members. The interests of the turf 
were less than a secondary consideration 
to a vast majority, and the death of Mr. 
J. E. Brewster, nominally the secretary, 
but in*fact the sole manager, was the 
signal for the gradual abandonment of 
active participation in racing. 

Still it is to such bodies as the Wash- 
ington Park Club that we must look for 
the resuscitation on a new and improved 
basis of the Western turf. The attitude 
of that club toward other elements was 
well shown when, after having been the 
leading member of the Conyress, it 
withdrew altogether from that body 
and would, if it had been feasible, have 
cast in its lot with the Jockey Club. 
And yet it cannot be denied that the 
personnel of the Congress has much 
deteriorated since the withdrawal of the 
Washington Park Club. 

To some extent, it appears that the 
State of Illinois is likely to be the chief 


ing, to the best of its inherent ability, all 
that was desirable and in accord with 
public sentiment; on the other were 
“Ed” Corrigan and George V. Hankins 
—once enemies @ /’outrance, but later 
closely allied—representatives of the 
strictly professional school, the “ merry- 
go-round, make-money-at-all-hazards ” 
fraternity, that has up to the present 
time generated all the anti-racing senti- 
ment in this country. 

In the State of New York matters 
were riper for the crisis that arrived in 
the winter of 1894-95, and consequently 
it was of very brief duration. In other 
sections it seems inevitable that rehabil- 
itation will be preceded by a period of 
total suppression. This is what we see 
happening at the present time in Illi- 
nois and New Jersey. In the former 
State the best class interested in the 
turf undoubtedly approve of the hiatus. 
In other words, they foresee that the 
control, heretofore vested in men who 
were willing to sell their birthrights for 
the mess of pottage, represented by the 
profits of any single racing-season, 
must pass into the hands of men fitted 
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by condition, association and example 
to look beyond the immediate future. 
It is known that with the concurrence 
of this “ best element ” a comparatively 
lenient racing-law could have ere this 
been passed in Illinois ; but, most wisely 
these gentlemen concluded that the 
time was not yet ripe. It is safe to con- 
clude that when a law is passed it will be 
a measure that will intelligently and ad- 
visedly restrict and regulate the sport. 

Illinois may be taken as a sample of 
what is coming through many portions 
of the West, and even the South. In- 
credible as it would have seemed a year 
or two ago, even the “ Blue-grass State,” 
Kentucky, is suffering to some extent 
from the vague, unthinking cry of “re- 
form.” The ultra-professional charac- 
ter that the sport has taken on has 
injured it wherever it has been mani- 
fested. See what has been going on dur- 
ing the last two or three years at San 
Francisco, Who can suppose that any 
community will long stand such a glut 
of racing as has been seen at the Bay 
District, Ingleside and Oakland tracks? 
Such practices will eternally kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. These 
track managers, so-called, short-sighted 
mortals who, if they had but the intelli- 
gence to recognize the goods the gods 
send, could command suitable and prof- 
itable legislation instead of having at 
some future time to beg such measures 
as will enable them to eke out a meager 
existence. 

It is not in the power of the ordinary 
mortal to speak of what the future, and 
the not far-distant future, may bring 
forth for some of the Western coteries. 
Maybe the seventh son of a seventh son 
could tell what the days to come hold 
for the organizations that, disregarding 
all the ordinary precautions of enter- 
prise, are rushing blindly ahead in the 
desire to make money, no matter at 
what cost. This is not sport,and where 
the element of sports for sports’ sake is 
eliminated, good-bye to the turf, at least 
for the time being. The flush days are 
gone. It is no longer possible for race- 
track proprietors to avail themselves of 
the “boom” which in this country 
comes to all sports at periods when, in 
reality, they have no right to be called 
sports, but rather fads. This can scarcely 
be disputed ; witness the feverish hold 
that baseball, in itself a superlatively 
good game, once took on the community. 
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The turf is no passing fad, but an 
absolute necessity, and the sooner it is 
recognized as such, the better. Cable 
cars may come with their concomitants 
of bicycles, automobiles, electric motcrs 
and goodness only knows what, but the 
horse is not only a pleasure, but a neces- 
sity. His day can never be gone any 
more than can that of his lord and mas- 
ter, man. And the king of all the 
horses is the thoroughbred. To him 
even our national horse, the trotter, 
owes his origin and to him every variety 
looks for amelioration or even perfec- 
tion. Without him the genus would be 
swept aside as worthless, and to him 
are due the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars that are represented to-day by the 
horseflesh of this country. 

But there is no need from the present 
aspect of affairs to appeal for sympathy 
for the thoroughbred. To put the truth 
in plain English, things are just begin- 
ning to find their own level, which they 
will as inevitably do in process of time 
as will water. The “boom” that came 
in racing was as wholly fictitious as 
that which has come to other sports, 
and, were it not for the real use of the 
thoroughbred horse in our every-day 
community, it might have ended the 
same way. 

In actual fact, the outlook at the 
present time is cheering to anyone who 
will look beyond the passing mists that 
surround the immediate future in some 
sections. So much harm has been done 
to the sport by those who, seeing the 
immense vogue it had attained, at- 
tempted to turn its popularity to their 
own profit that no small space of time is 
needed to counteract this money-grab- 
bing instinct of the promoters. Of 
course, this country is far from excep- 
tional in this respect, and it may be in- 
cidentally noted that only since the 
money-making possibilities of racing as 
a business venture were borne in on 
the English mind has the sport been 
deemed assailable by the “ faddists ” of 
the “tight little island” beyond the 
broad Atlantic Ocean. What the “ fad- 
dists”” have succeeded in doing no one 
has a better right to know than the in- 
habitants of New York City, but in ex- 
pecting to annihilate the turf they 
overlooked the economic end of the 
question and ignored the magnitude of 
the capital represented by horseflesh 
and primarily by the thoroughbreds. 
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The infusion of new blood, and of the 
right sort, in the East is very encourag- 
ing. Many young and wealthy men have 
been attracted to the turf by the foun- 
dation of the Jockey Club, the Turf and 
Field Club, the National Steeplechase 
Association, the National Hunt Asso- 
ciation and the Westchester Racing 
Association. Many of them have only 
a few horses; some are content to see 
their colors only represented in ’cross- 
country events, but their alliance is 
most valuable. These men did not care 


to be known as racing-men at a time 
when the bookmaker ruled the roost. 
The change in the system of adminis- 
tration has made it possible for them 
to follow their inclinations. They are 
not going to race for money so much 
as for the sport and amusement. Suc- 
cess will be as pleasant to them as to 
other men, but the resultant dollars are 
not a necessity. If only the racing asso- 
ciations can manage to make both ends 
meet this year in this State, the future 
is assured. 


GETTING INTO COMMISSION. 


HEN the warm 
days come on and 
all the bays along 
our shores begin to 

be dotted with the lit- 

- tle sails that have 

come back with the 

= birds, there are hun- 
dreds of young men 
whose fancy lightly 

(or sadly) turns to 

thoughts of boat. 

= Lightly, if he is lucky 
and c can early have his craft afloat, or 
sadly, if times have been hard and lux- 
uries must be sacrificed. There are 
many who do their own work about 
their boats either because of a love of 
tinkering or for reasons of economy. 

They are generally the best sailors. 
Now, my friend, I am supposing that 

you have a small sail-boat—or yacht if 
you choose to call itso. Perhaps you 
have just bought it at a bargain, I hope, 
or that you have owned it before, but 
have always had the heavy work done 
for you. You now intend to put her 
into commission, a performance which 
you may have casually cbserved, but 
never done yourself. 

If there is any convenient place of 
shelter near, move your boat to it, 
both for your own comfort and for its 
protection. In moving your boat, 





remember that though a frail racing- 
boat can be hoisted on cars or steam- 
ers and carried anywhere without in- 
jury when properly handled, any boat 
may be strained, and a keel boat may 
be rolled over on her side and stove in 
in moving carelessly only a few feet. 


By R. B. Burchard. 


It is not now supposed that your craft 
is large enough to require moving in a 
cradle ; if it is, only experienced men, 
for whom this article is not written, 
should attempt the work. First get 
every movable thing out of your boat ; 
then get her on an even keel. If she is 
heavy, get two or three men to help 
you. A couple of planks, joists or fence- 
rails for levers, and aguy-rope half-way 
up the mast on each side to steady her, 
will do the business. For your guy, geta 
long line—your cable, say—take a clove- 
hitch around the mast in the middle of 
the line; pass the ends round adjacent 
stakes or trees, and get one man totend 
each. I have never found trouble in 
getting a whole crew of men to lend a 
hand for a few minutes. Then your 
levers and guys will send the boat 
up. While she is held upright, shore 
her up with a couple of logs laid on the 
ground under her bilges. Lay some 
lengths of old (borrow ed?) planking 
each side of the boat for a track for 
your rollers torun on. Still steadying 
her with the guys, pry up her stern 
and slide a roller under. If you put 
your forward roller under first, you will 
probably snap off your rudder. 

For rollers, don’t get logs! The han- 
diest I ever used were inch-and-a-half 
iron pipe (borrowed, of course!). Finally 
work a third roller amidships. Now 
your boat is on wheels, and guyed and 
temporarily shored up, and you may 
breathe easier. Don’t depend too much 
on the guys ; you may snap your mast or 
strain your boat. Every moment she is 
not moving have shores under her. If 
you use upright shores, have a small 
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piece of carpet or plank between the 
end of the shore and the side of the 
boat to protect the side. 

If there is a friendly house-builder or 
painter in the neighborhood, you should 
have had no trouble in borrowing a 
pair of heavy blocks and tackle to 
haul with. Don’t hitch your line to 
a bow-ring and let it go at that. Even 
if the ring does not give, the boat 
will be strained. Take a line round the 
foot of the mast, another under the 
stern of the boat, and distribute the 
strain. Lead these lines forward through 
the bow-ring or chocks to your cable. 
Make fast your tackle to a tree or stake 
in the direction you want to go, and 
heave. With the generous assistance of 
a farm horse to do the pulling, two men 
on the guys, and one man on the planks 
and rollers, I have driven a cat-boat 
around like a horse-car. I need hardly 
say that after the planks are passed, and 
as the rollers drop astern, they are car- 
ried ahead. If you have help enough 
to steer the boat over the plank, one 
plank amidships is enough. All you 
want is to keep the roller from sinking 
in the earth. By shifting your tackle 
from place to place youcan get your boat 
anywhere you please. 

Don’t begin work by washing your 
boat and soaking her with water. Keep 
her as dry as possible until you have 
done the worst of the caulking and 
priming. It’s better for your thirsty 
wood to swell with oil and varnish than 
with water. Clean outside and inside 
of mud, barnacles, sand, etc., with a dry 
broom and scraper. An old hoe on her 
barnacles will save your back a lot of 
kinks. Scrape out all the sand inside, 
between the timbers, or hire a small 
boy to do so. Right here let me say the 
amount of work you want to put in de- 
pends upon whether you merely want 
an old, painted plug to bang about in— 
and you can have a lot of fun in sucha 
boat !—or whether you want a smart- 
looking boat in which you may take 
some pride. If the former, don’t waste 
your time; fill up the open seams with 
caulking cotton, poked in with an old 
knife ; paint the inside, below the floor- 
ing, heavily with tar (a pound of pitch 
to a gallon of boiling tar); paint every- 
thing all over and let her go. That's 
the way the “clammers” do, but you'll 
never make a yachtsman of yourself in 
that way, and I am presuming that you 


want a smart-looking boat and want to 
make her so yourself. 

If so, proceed ; take up all the floor- 
ing and clean and examine your boat 
from end to end. . In crawling about 
inside keep a piece of flooring or scrap 
of board under your knees. With a 
broken kitchen-knife scrape out all the 
accumulated paint, putty, sand, etc., be- 
tween the keelson and garboards and 
on each side of the centerboard-trunk, 
and, by the way, look to see whether old 
age has come on apace, and if rot has 
set in; ifit has it will have started where 
the stem and where the stern join the 
keel. Poke round these two places with 
a sharp knife-blade. If the wood is firm 
have no more worry. If it is soft and 
cheesy, take a small center-bit and bore 
into the stem-piece and stern-piece. If 
the bitturns up bright shavings, it's all 
right. But it won’t in almost any boat. 
If the first shavings are dark-colored 
but hold together, your boat is not new, 
but serviceable. If you find dnly a gray 
or brown powder—well, sell the boat ! 

After you have scraped and swept 
out all the dirt you can, get a pail of 
soap-suds and fresh water with a hand- 
ful of soda and an old sponge or rag, 
and wipe out the bottom as clean as 
your interest in the enterprise suggests. 

Examine the centerboard-trunk also 
with knife and center-bit. If the trunk 
is rotten, send for a boat-builder. Look 
especially around the bolt upon which 
the centerboard hangs. If it is an old 
boat, you will probably find the bolt- 
head and nut bedded in putty. Dig 
this out and find how things are. Per- 
haps a larger bolt and washers and 
fresh putty may save you a bad leak. If 
the wood is firm around it, leave it 
alone. If you want to take the bolt out, 
probably you will find the nut rusted 
on. Pack cotton-waste, soaked with 
kerosene, around it over night and it 
will be more tractable. 

Clean the outside in the same way. 
If she is light when you come to work 
outside, turn her on her side, but sup- 
port the bow and the stern so as not 
to bring all the strain on her side. If 
the bottom is loaded with generations 
of paint, she should be scraped, but 
it is an awful job. To do it thoroughly 
you should be provided with a three- 
cornered scraper, a couple of flat, sheet- 
steel scrapers, a painter's lamp, and 
plenty of sandpaper. A heavy, flat- 
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edged scraper, such as is used for 
taking add:esses off barrel heads, may 
be handy for hard places. I know 
from experience that unless you are 
mighty careful you will have your 
boat gouged and hacked for your pains. 
Unless your boat is heavily loaded with 
paint, a good rubbing down is all that is 
necessary. A coarse “rubbing-stone” 
is a great help to use in place of scrapers 





COLLAR AND GOOSE-NECK. 


and sandpaper, and if your boat is in 
fairly good condition, a rubbing down 
with “steel-wool” is all that is neces- 
sary. This is a comparatively new in- 
vention. It is just like excelsior waste, 
only made of steel instead of wood 
shavings. Paint rubs down like magic 
under it. A coarse grade should be 
used on a boat’s bottom. It will prob- 
ably be the solution of all your diffi- 
culty in this direction. It was used on 
Defender and on many smaller racing 
craft last season. It comes from Ger- 
many, and can be procured by mail or 
otherwise from the large hardware and 
chandlery places in New York and Bos- 
ton. If you don’t use steel-wool, scrape 
down smooth, then sandpaper to your 
satisfaction. 

If you don’t get down to the plank- 
ing, look over your boat’s bottom for 
blister scars. Somebody may have 
painted your boat when the bottom and 
sides were wet in spots, and blisters 
have been the result. Sandpaper the 
hard edges of the scars and fill in with 
white lead. Also fill in all dents and 
bruises with white lead, and let it dry. 
Don’t fill scars with putty, because it 
will show through white paint. After 
the sore places are dry, sandpaper them 
over. 

No part of the boat tells so much in its 
appearance as its deck. A painted deck 
never looks as yachty as a bright one, al- 
though G/oriana, and other steel-decked 
yachts, have been painted of necessity, 


and look well. Get a shoemaker’s knife, 
or grind down an old table knife, and 
go over the seams in the deck for open- 
ings. If the boat is in good condition, 
and the deck has been well cared for, 
don’t monkey with it. If it is half open, 
scrape out the old putty in the seams, 
and probe with your knife-blade for 
open places. To caulk a deck is not a 
novice’s job. He will probably poke in 
hard chunks of cotton when the deck is 
dry. When the planks swell, the cot- 
ton will work like a wedge and open the 
seam each side of it. If real open places 
are found, they should be filled with a 
tapering piece of caulking cotton, pushed 
in with a broken knife-blade. After you 
have gotten out all the loose or suspi- 
cious putty, fill the seams nearly full of 
marine glue. When this is dry, rub in 
white lead or black marine putty, ac- 
cording to your preference for white or 
black seams. If the deck is planked 
close, use only marine glue. This, by 
the way, you can readily get from the 
large dealers, and it has the advantage 
over lead or putty in being tenacious 
and elastic, instead of hard and brittle. 
If you do not have this marine glue, use 
white lead. 

After your deck and the seam around 
the cabin-trunk or cock-pit are appar- 
ently tight, make up your mind 
whether your deck is to be raw or var- 
nished or painted. On any yacht a raw 
deck is, while very pretty, a great care. 
It must be constantly holystoned and 
scrubbed, or it will turn black. A painted 
deck is not yachty, and a varnished fin- 
ish is the happy medium. 

If the deck is to be painted, treat it like 
the bottom. If varnished, and you find 
it loaded with old varnish over discol- 
ored planks, you have another dreary 
job. If it is in good, bright shape, you 
have merely to rub down with steel- 
wool or sandpaper, and varnish again. 
If you wish to take off the old varnish, 
get some strong lye and swab it over a 
portion of the deck with aswab having a 
wooden handle. Wear gloves and keep 
your hands out of the lye. In half an 
hour try the old varnish with a scraper, 
and see if it has softened. If not, swab 
on another dose and wait some more. 
By and by you will find that the old 
varnish will peel off under the scraper 
and leave the wood bare. After the 
varnish has been removed mop the 
wood with fresh water. So go over the 
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whole deck. The deck should then be 
planed, scraped, or sandpapered, ac- 
cording to its color. Either is a back- 
breaking job for a novice. Send for a 
carpenter, if you can afford the luxury, 
and he will surprise you with the com- 
parative happiness with which he gets 
that black coat off the deck. The deck 
may be too thin to stand planing, or 
the nail-heads too near to the surface. 
A great change may be made in a 
deck, however, with sandpaper or steel- 
wool. Then, when it is all smoothed 
off, it may be whitened with a solution 
of oxalic acid. This should be swabbed 
on and rubbed in with a stick and rag, 
and then rinsed off with fresh water. I 
have been describing severe measures, 
but I have seen the deck of a schooner 
yacht that was black asa collier trans- 
formed in a few weeks to satisfactory 
whiteness by the daily use of holystone 
and sand alone. 

Remember that soft wood is easily 
hacked, and a soft deck must be treated 
with much more tenderness than a hard 
one. I know people who say they 
won’t let a scraper touch their boats ; 
but I have rejuvenated an old cat-boat 
with scrapers and sandpaper alone, and 
without any chemical assistance what- 
ever of either lye or acid, Finally, all 
hard-wood trimmings should be rubbed 
down or scraped. 

In nearly all cases of boats which 
have been decently kept, a good going 
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over with sandpaper or steel- wool 
will be found sufficient. There are, 
however, many good boats disguised in 
injudicious paint and varnish, whose ap- 
pearance and value would be enhanced 
by an application of the above direc- 
tions. 
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Finally, go over the seams in the 
planking with your thin-bladed knife. 
Many a boat is spoiled by too much 
caulking. The planks swell when sub- 
merged. The caulking resists and the 
planks bulge at every seam. I should 
say, unless you have done the job before, 
don’t put any caulking in until after 
your boat is found to leak after several 
days afloat. 

If yours is a light-built boat, go over 
the seams carefully, pressing the planks 
with your hand to see if they spring 
apart. Fasten up all loose rivets or 
nails with a hammer and hand-iron or 
dolly. This is a small piece of iron to 
push against the head of the rivet out- 
side, while you, or someone else, ham- 
mer within. 

In case of a clinker-built boat, you can 
add new rivets between the timbers 
where you think necessary. In smooth 
or carvel-built planking, you may add 
rivets; or you may cut out old rivets, 
with strong wire-cutters, and replace 
them with new ones of larger size. 
Splits or checks in the planking may be 
easily fixed by patching inside with a 
thin piece of cedar, cut or bent to fit 
the shape of the broken plank, laid in 
white lead, and fastened by a double 
row of rivets or clinched nails. Do not 
be worried if there is a line of black 
stain on each side of all your copper 
fastenings. If the wood is firm it prob- 
ably means no harm. 

Your boat is now ready for her new 
dress. If there are any new hard-wood 
trim parts they should be given a coat 
of wood-filler, bought with directions at 


‘any paint-shop. Do not put any paint 


on damp wood. The inside of the boat 
should be painted with a thick coat of 
paint. Inasmall boat, I prefer dark gray, 
and in a large one,dark brown. The 
bottom outside should be painted with 
copper paint, and the hull above the 
water-line white, black, or what you pre- 
fer. Onasmall yacht there is nothing 
so swell as white sides with a single nar- 
row gilt band. On boats under twenty- 
five feet omit the band. Several of the 
large paint-houses put up a white ma- 
tine paint which: is far preferable to 
ordinary paint. Some skippers will use 
only white lead and turpentine, because 
it may readily be rubbed down. 

If the cabin-top is bright, treat it as a 
varnished deck. If it is canvas-covered 
and painted, rub it down and paint it 
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over. If the paint iscracked all over, 
let it go unless it looks very bad. You 
cannot remedy it, unless you put on 
new canvas. If you take off the canvas, 
scrape the top, and fill the seams with 
white lead. Then lay a thin coat of 
white lead over the top before stretch- 
ing on the newcanvas. Coat the canvas 
with linseed oil and then paint with 
enamel paint. 

If the deck is to be left raw, varnish 
the waterways along either gunwale, the 
cockpit coamings and all parts of the 
hard-wood trim. Use no common or 
coach varnish, nor anything containing 
shellac, on any part of your boat. Such 
coatings will turn white as soon as they 
are wet, and they will not resist salt 
water. Use nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, in the way of varnish round a boat 
other than a first-class spar composition. 
It costs about $1.25 a quart, or $4 a gal- 
lon, and you had better pay the price 
than suffer from a cheap varnish. When 
the deck is smoothed and whitened to 
your satisfaction, the seams having been 
filled and dried and smoothed down, if 
you have decided upon varnishing the 
deck, lay on a good coat of spar-composi- 
tion. 

After your paint is dry, fill the boat 
to the water line with fresh water, 
and note where the water leaks out 
fastest. It will, at first, come pretty 
freely, but a boat has wonderful swell- 
ing properties. If it comes badly in any 
special places look for the leaks and re- 
pair them with rivets, cotton or white 
lead, as the case may be. If you should 
find a small knot-hole in the planking 
fill it with a piece of fine-grained cork 
and paint it over. Whenever you var- 
nish any part of a boat that is to be 
sailed on salt water, remember that 
washing the new varnish with fresh 
water will help to set and harden it. 

When you have concluded that the 
boat is reasonably tight, run out the 
water, dry her, and rub down again 
with sandpaper or steel- wool. Then 
give a second thin coat of paint and 
varnish as before. 

Before painting, the mast should have 
been scraped down. On a first-class 
small boat the mast should have no 
paint or varnish, but should either be 
left raw or rubbed down with vaseline 
or sperm oil. This is to make the hoops 
run readily. The mast above the hal- 
liard-blocks should be varnished. I do 
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not believe in filling the vertical seams 
or checks in a mast with putty, for the 
same reason that makes it objectionable 
in planking. Keep the weather out of 
these seams by filling them with bees- 
wax and tallow. 

Do not put an unnecessary screw 
into the mast. I saw a boat delivered 
last summer from one of the most 
celebrated shops, with the mast rid- 
dled with heavy screws. The boom 
goose-neck was set on a bronze plate, 
through which there were four of them. 
If the mast could stand that much weak- 
ening, it would have been better to 
make it lighter throughout its whole 
length, another means being devised for 
the fastenings. The halliard- blocks 
were supported in a similar manner. 
The goose-neck should be set on a 
metal collar, either hammered on the 
mast, or around a leather collar between 
it and the mast; or the collar may be 
made with a hinge and thumb-screw to 
set it up tight, or with the thumb-screw 
alone. A couple of very small screws 
will prevent the collar slipping, or a 
seizing or tight-fitting turk’s-head may 
be set in varnish under it to keep it 
from slipping down. Such expert rig- 
gers as Mr. Charles J. Stevens, who 
rigged the Lthelwynn, and owner of 
Tramp, Scarecrow and the new Bogie, 
will not allow a single screw to enter a 
mast, excepting as above suggested. 

All spars should be scraped or rubbed 
down and the open seams filled with 
glue or putty; then they should be 
given one or two coats of spar composi- 
tion. The shrouds and forestay should 
be set up taut. 

The boat should now be brought to 
the water’s edge at low tide, and the 
ballast shipped. If of iron the ballast 
should be tarred or painted. If the 
ballast is not shaped so as to rest on the 
timbers, battens or a flooring should be 
laid under it. In no case should the 
weight of the ballast rest on the plank- 
ing. It should be fixed so that it can- 
not shift in case of knock-down. The 
boat should then be floated and taken 
to her moorings. 

Attention, meanwhile, has been de- 
voted to the sails and rigging. 

Don’t condemn a sail because it is 
dirty, unless you have money to spare. 
Notice whether the duck itself is strong 
or rotten. If itis good, lay it on the sand 
or grass, and give it a good scrubbing 
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with soap and water, with a little wash- 
ing soda dissolved in the water. 

If it is a small sail take it into the 
house and borrow the washtubs. Give 
it a thorough scrubbing, and put a little 
kerosene in the last washing water, and, 
finally, rinse with clear water. There 
is no way to kill old mildew, but you 
may considerably lighten it. 

Now, whether your sail is old or brand 
new, make it mildew-proof. In either case 
the preparation isthe same. One pound 
of sugar of lead, two pounds of alum to 
ten gallons of water. Double or triple 
the quantity for.large sails, Geta tub 
or hogshead if you can and soak the 
sail in this solution. Weight it down 
with boards and stones, and turn it from 
time to time to get all parts soaked. 

It is the sizing and starch in the 
threads and in the woof that makes a 
sail mildew. The purpose of this solu- 
tion is to coagulate this sizing and free 
the sail of it. A new sail should soak 
for twenty-four hours; for an old one 
half the time will do. But you must 
turn the folds and get all parts saturated 
or your sail may mildew in spots. Take 
the sail out and dry it without rinsing. 
If the sail is still discolored there is a 
way of bleaching which I have tried 
with success, but for the process you 
must have a closed room in which you 
can burn unlimited sulphur. I hap- 
pened to have the use of an old smoke- 
house. The sail was hung in the ceil- 
ing, and I burned a couple of pounds of 
sulphur in pans under it, and left it all 
night. Next day I repeated the dose 
and the sail came out like a bleached 
straw hat. 
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If your sail has been condemned be- 
cause it was “ baggy,” see if the trouble 
was not in the surrounding bolt-rope, 
whose shrinking has spoiled the set of 
the sail. Notice how the bolt-rope was 
sewed on, practice the stitch, and then 
rip off the bolt-rope, splice a new piece 
to it, and sew it in place again. I added 
five feet to the bolt-rope of the above- 
mentioned sail and had a fine setting 
sail. In sewing on a bolt-rope, put it on 
loose to allow for the shrinkage. 

Although all the writers warn against 
stretching out a new sail, many are 
ruined on their first trial in this way. 
Reefing a new sail is sure to injure it. 
A new sail should be bent on loosely 
and used in light air or left to hang for a 
day in the wind. Then it should be 
pulled out a little on boom and gaff 
from time to time. 

In rigging your boat, do not put on 
any new line until you have soaked it 
and stretched it (between two trees, for 
instance), and straightened out the 
kinks. 

The use of a new halliard or sheet is 
a temptation to the fates. Don’t get 
half your line three-strand “ right-hand” 
line, and the other half four-strand 
“left-hand ” line, so that your ropes will 
have to be coiled in opposite directions. 
In fact, do not use left-hand laid line at 
all ; get in the habit of coiling all your 
lines from left to right, and don’t be 
surprised if a line built the other way 
will not coil as you want it to. On 
nearly all the new boats phosphor- 
bronze wire is used for shrouds, stays 
and even for halliards. It is strong and 
very pliable, and it will not stretch. 

















HAVERFORD COLLEGE CRICKET. 


By Ailen Curry Thomas. 


HE fact that the team 
of Haverford College 
has arranged to meet 
the pick of the great 
public school teams of Eng- 
land on the English creases, 
in the coming summer, has 
naturally created an interest 
wider than that which col- 
legiate cricket has hitherto 
evoked, and has provoked 
the question “ Why Haver- 
ford?” The answer is 
simple, because the Haver- 
ford College team are the 
holders, by right of conquest, of the 
Intercollegiate Cup, and thereby the 
champion collegiate team. But that 
alone might not have been sufficient 
justification for the undertaking were 
not the Haverford team built on the 
sure foundations of tradition, history 
and accomplishment, which have event- 
uated in the production of a team that 
has heretofore achieved results which, 
by comparison, bid fair to justify the 
hope, and even the expectation, that 
they will be no mean rivals of Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough, Chelten- 
ham, Winchester, Repton, Clifton, Mal- 
vern and the M. C. C. 

The very atmosphere of Haverford is 
crickety, for though not in the city of 
Philadelphia, the classic home of Amer- 
ican cricket, it is so near as to be within 
its influence. That fact may have had 
something to do with its development 
at Haverford, but it is quite as likely it 
was as much due to the apparently insig- 





nificant personal factor that the exten- 
sive grounds of the college were laid 
out by an English landscape gardener 
to whom it came as second nature to 
lay out ample accommodation for the, 
to him, indispensable sport of youth— 
Cricket. Be this as it may, the game 
took deep and strong root, and Haver- 
ford probably may be reckoned as the 
cradle of cricket—played exclusively by 
native-born Americans. It had its rivals, 
of course, and its fight for existence, 
sometimes waning and sometimes wax- 
ing. In 1856 a college poet celebrates 
this in a distich of uncertain meter but 
established fact : 
‘«Shinny for a season bid the world farewell, 
And cricket shouted as old shinny fell.” 
The second era of cricket at Haver- 
ford came in 1854, some eighteen years 
after its original introduction, and was 
largely due to an English tutor in the 
neighboring boarding-school kept by 
Dr. Lyons. The historian tells us of 
the formation of two rival clubs, the 
Delian and the Lyzan. These clubs 
were exclusive; and the lower class 
men resolved to form a club themselves, 
The beginnings were small. “ Ameri- 
can willow in the hands of a carpenter 
produced two bats which, when the 
blades were oiled, and the handles 
wrapped with tarred twine, cost seventy- 
five cents. Half a dollar more supplied 
hickory stumps, and when a rubber ball, 
firm though not solid, was procured for 
twenty-five cents, it was found that 
$1.50 had started a new club, the im- 
mortal Dorian.” The Dorian was thus 
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inaugurated, and the trophies which for 
a time graced the college walls attest its 
superiority. It soon became the repre- 
sentative club, absorbed its rivals and 
met outside teams. In 1883, it became 
in name what it had long been in fact, 
The Haverford College Cricket Club. 

The early records of the game at 
Haverford are extremely interesting on 
points of evolution and the changes 
both in the terms and in the position of 
the field. “Two runs at a time was 
almost a miracle; there was no such 
thing as ‘well held,’ and ‘lost ball’ was 
unheard of.” A paper still preserved 
gives a diagram of the players in their 
positions in 1868. No “drives” argues 
no hard hitting; no third man in the 
slips shows that cutting was not much 
resorted to. A long stopto back up the 
wicket and the number of players on 
the leg side indicate bowling of a loose 
order. Fielding is yearly becoming a 
more important requirement in the 
selection of a team. The captain also 
must give much more attention to the 
batting order; for he must adapt his 
men to one another as well as to the 
varying conditions of the game. 

In 1861 matches were played with 
outside clubs for the first time; but 
they were conducted in a very cautious 
spirit, on account of doubts as to their 
propriety on the part of the authorities. 
At first the college boys met defeat ; 
but in the spring of ‘67 the Dorian 
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turned the tables on the Merion Club, 
and a great celebration followed. 

In 1869 the game received fresh im- 
petus by the return of J. H. Congdon, 
’69, from a trip to England. He had 
studied there all the details of the game, 
and at once proceeded to explain the 
mysteries of round-arm and over-hand 
bowling. From this time the science 
developed steadily, and batting in form 
became a fine art. Congdon’s success 
at Haverford gave him a reputation, 
and he was selected to play on an All- 
Philadelphia team against a visiting 
English eleven ; but the faculty refused 
him the necessary leave of absence. 
About this time the club was very suc- 
cessful, and new grounds were selected 
for a cricket field. Unfortunately the 
faculty gave the game a set-back for a 
short time (1869-1871) by forbidding 
matches with outside clubs, But with 
milder ruling of the powers the game 
revived, and, under the captaincy of J. 
Hartshorne, ’71, and J. M. Fox, ’73, the 
Dorian carried defeat into many local 
camps. After so many ups and downs 
the lite of academic cricket was finally 
assured by the result of the first inter- 
collegiate match, which Haverford won 
from the University of Pennsylvania by 
the score of 89 to 60 runs. 

In the fall of 75 the first century was 
scored by a Haverfordian, when F. H. 
Taylor gathered 102 not-out. The ma- 


terial in college promised a good season 





WINTER PRACTICE IN THE SHED. 
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for 1876, and, indeed, the Dorian won 
every game played, including those 
against the University of Pennsylvania 
and Germantown—the latter then, as 
now, deemed almost invincible. Until 
1881 the seasons were most successful, 
and have a record of fifteen games won 
against five lost. The all-important 
match of this year was between the past 
and present of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and of Haverford. 

An editorial on this occasion in a 
Philadelphia paper shows the hold 
cricket had taken in this country. It 
was expected to make this match the 
fashionable event of the season in years 
to come. “The ladies especially en- 
tered into the sport with a zest, and 
evidently knew all about the game, ap- 
plauding their favorites and pouting 
and scolding when ‘our side’ was un- 
fortunate.” The match continued for 
two days on the Germantown grounds, 
ending in a defeat for the University, 


although the team included such famous . 


bats as S. Law and F. E. Brewster. 
Against 263 they made but 107. 

Some years passed which record other 
victories and a number of defeats. For 
two consecutive years Haverford lost a 
ball to the University of Pennsylvania. 
In the meantime cricket had sprung up 
at Harvard, and the next step in the 
history of the game is the formation of 
an Intercollegiate Association. In 1887, 
by defeating both Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania, Haverford for the first time 
won the championship cup. She did 
not hold this trophy again until 1893, 
although in the interval she tied for it 
three times. 

The fall of ’87 dates a new epoch in 
Haverford cricket ; an English profes- 
sional, Arthur Woodcock, was secured as 
trainer. A rude shed was built which 
served for winter quarters, until in 1893 
it was replaced by a handsome new 
building erected by the alumni. Prob- 
ably nowhere else are the facilities for 
indoor cricket so good as at Haverford. 
The shed is unique; two full-length 
creases separated by nets allow ample 
room for at least eight or ten to practice 
at a time ; two wicket-keepers, two bat- 
ters, and the remaining bowling. The 
wicket is rather fast, being bedded with 
clay covered by cocoanut matting. 
When dry it is apt to be bumpy, but on 
the whole is more like an English 
wicket. In 1894, E. M. Hall took the 
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place of A. Woodcock as coach, and un- 
der his supervision the shed has been a 
scene of extreme activity. Great pains 
are taken to make the learners use a 
straight bat, come out to the pitch and 
hit hard from the shoulders. Mr. Hall 
is very enthusiastic over his boys and 
devoted to the team. As many as four- 
fifths of the college men play the game. 
Beside a first eleven Haverford has for 
eight years supported a second, and for 
five years a third eleven. 

Systematic shed practice gradually 
bore fruit, for in 1888 Haverford won 
all but one match. In 1890, the team at 
the University of Pennsylvania was es- 
pecially strong, having such players of 
international fame as G. S. Patterson, 
F. H. Bohlen, A. G. Thomson, H. C. 
Thayer and Macdonald, the Australian. 
Haverford confidently expected defeat, 
but the magnificent bowling of H. P. 
Baily, who took 15 wickets for 29 runs, 
saved the day. This match was played 
under the so-called American plan, ac- 
cording to which the sides change from 
field to bat every three outs. This 
arrangement was intended to hold the 
score in suspense and to relieve monot- 
ony. Its baseball origin, however, was 
too evident for it to secure favor. Since 
this game the English custom of retir- 
ing the whole side has held its place un- 
challenged. A temporary lull followed 
the next year, but in 1892 Haverford won 
six out of the nine matches played, in- 
cluding all those with the Halifax Cup 
Clubs ; Germantown, Belmont, Merion 
and Tioga, and that with the University 
of Pennsylvania. The intercollegiate 
championship once more came to Haver- 
ford in 1893. Harvard won the cup in 
1894, defeating Haverford in the final 
game 100 to60, J. A. Lester alone held 
up the’reputation of his college for a 
well-played 38. At a meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Association held in Phila- 
delphia during the past Christmas holi- 
days, the championship was awarded to 
Haverford for 1895. In fact, during the 
whole season she lost but one match ; 
the team that year was considered the 
best ever turned out. 

The hopes for the season of ’96 are 
running high. Of course, a number of 
strong teams are to be met in order 
that the eleven selected to play on the 
English wickets may know what to 
expect, but the material in college was 
never better and a long list of candi- 
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dates have presented themselves, the 
most promising of whom are: J. A. 
Lester, ’96 ; H. J. Scattergood, ’96; D. 
Adams, ’96; R. Hinchman, ’96; W. K. 
Alsop, ’96; L. H. Wood, ’96; A. Coca, 
‘96; C. H. Howson, ’97; A. M. Collins, 
’97; F. Maxfield, ’97; C. Tatnall, ’97; 
T. Wistar, ’98; S. Rhodes, ’98; A. B. 
Mifflin, ‘99; A. Haines, ’99, ana H. 
Lowry, ’99. 

The schedule of games for the Eng- 
lish trip has been left entirely in the 
hands of Mr. W. C. Alcock, secretary of 
the Surrey Club, who has made up the 
following list. Leaving Philadelphia, 
June 13th, the tour will cover the fol- 
lowing dates : June zgth and 3oth, Chel- 
tenham ; July 1st and 2d, Winchester ; 
July 4th ———, Rugby; July 7th, 
Marlborough; July 8th and gth, M. C. 
C. at Lord’s; July 16th and 17th, Rep- 
ton; July 18th , Harrow; July 
23d ————, Eton; July 24th and 2sth, 
Clifton; July 27th and 28th, Malvern. 
Other matches at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Westminster and Charter House are 
being arranged. 

All the arrangements on this side 
have been placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of President Sharp- 
less, H. Cope, ’69, and J. W. Sharp, ’88, 
captain of the Merion, representing the 
alumni, and J. A. Lester and H. Scatter- 
good from the college. The plan has 
received hearty indorsement. 

Lord Harris, the president of Mary- 
lebone Cricket Club, writes: “I shall 
be out of the presidential chair of the 
M.C.C. before your college team ar- 
tives, but it will be a great pleasure to 
me, in an humble way, to do all I can to 
assist in making their tour pleasant, and 
I shall, amongst other things, try to ar- 
range a match with the M. C. C. at 
Lord’s. Marylebone Cricket Club al- 
ways plays Eton and Harrow and other 
schools ; so it would be quite natural 
for your team to play the club.” Dr. 
W. G. Grace, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, the 
Headmaster of Clifton; Rev. M. G. 
Glazebrook ; Headmaster Weldon, of 
Harrow, and Dr. Edmund Narre, Head- 
master of Eton, are all taking an active 
interest in the arrangements. 

These many evidences of good-will 
are naturally gratifying to the friends 
of Haverford and of cricket everywhere. 
Enthusiasm has run so high that the 
prevailing disease may be described as 
cricket on the brain. 
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Some details relating to the individu- 
als who in all probability will form the 
visiting team may be of interest to 
OurTING’s readers. 

The first of Haverford’s cricketers and 
captain of the present team is John A. 
Lester, an Englishman by birth, whose 
first recognition as a cricketer was ob- 
tained while at Ackworth. In 1892 he 
came to America. His average of 100%, 
made in 1893, is the highest ever re- 
corded on the Cope prize bat. His first 
century in this country was 103 not-out, 
made against St. Paul’s School. During 
the whole season he had a remarkable 
batting career, and his efforts alone 
have often sustained Haverford’s colors. 
This summer he played for St. David’s, 
also winning the prize bat there. His 
best score with them was 119 not-out, 
against Belmont. The intercollegiate 
bat has been awarded to him for the past 
three years. So numerous are his prizes 
that his room might well be substituted 


for acricket trophy gallery. In 1894 his 
average was 624. In the summer of this 
year he played for Wayne. He is also 


one of the college bowlers, to be feared 
mostly for his change of speed and 
breaks from the leg. 

The wicket-keeper of the team is 
Henry Scattergood, and in this position 
Haverford expects to be especially 
strong. Scattergood is a Philadelphian 
and a graduate of the Forsythe School, 
where he caught on the baseball team. 
His fielding is greatly in his favor. 
After the accident to C. Howson, in the 
Haverford game last year, Scatter- 
good became indispensable as a wicket- 
keeper. Lately, his batting has strength- 
ened under the coaching of E. M. Hall. 
His top score was 35, made against 
Wayne last season. 

Douglas H. Adams began cricket at 
Haverford and toward the end of his 
freshman year substituted once or 
twice on the first eleven. The follow- 
ing summer he played on the Belmont 
Juniors and, making the highest aver- 
age for them, he was advanced to Bel- 
mont first. While playing for them, his 
highest score was 103 not-out, against the 
Bank Clerks. His best innings he con- 
siders 74, made in August, ’94, while 
playing in the match of Professional 
against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia. 
In ’93 and ’94 his averages for Belmont 
were respectively 41 and go. Last year 


he bowled on Haverford first eleven. 
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He was one of Haverford’s represent- 
atives on the American College team, 
which played against the Canadian Col- 
leges, 

Russell Hinchman is an old Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania man anda member 
of the Belmont Cricket Club, where he 
made a good record as a bowler. His 
average at Haverford was second last 
year. He depends mostly on his speed 
and curves for his wickets. As a batter 
he has yet to become a century man, 
although he can generally be depended 
on for moderate scores. He is a free 
hitter and a reliable fielder. Last year 
in the match against his former college 
he rolled up a much-needed 38. 

Archer B. Mifflin enters college with 
a good record behind him. Heretofore 
he played with the Wayne Cricket Club, 
where, as a boy, he was known for his 
bowling. His first important score was 
42 against Bart King’s bowling in ’94. 
For the last two years he has been a 
member of the Merion Cricket Club, 
and at all times has made gcod scores, 
his highest being 145, made against the 
Brooklyn “ Incognito.” 

Charles Howson secured a place on 
the first eleven upon coming to Haver- 
ford. He played for four years on the 


Wayne Club, making consistently high 
scores. At first he played on the first 
eleven mainly for his wicket keeping, 
but lately he has made his mark at 
batting. He is best on a hard wicket, 
playing a clean, straight bat. He will 
probably be one of the two batsmen 
who open the Haverford innings. His 
average for Wayne was well up in the 
thirties last year, compiled from such 
scores as 40 against Philadelphia, 60 
against Merion and 70 against Brooklyn 
“ Incognito.” 

L. Hollingsworth Wood is strictly a 
product of Haverford cricket. He 
scores fast and is a good man to put 
with an otherwise slow bat when time 
is an object. He is a fine fielder. 

W. Kite Alsop will secure his place 
on the team for his bowling. Heisa 
fast left-hander, difficult to play. While 
in college he was a tower of strength to 
the football team. He is also one of the 
hard hitters of the team. 

The remainder of the eleven are 
uncertain ; some few have substituted 
before and one or more others are 
promising candidates. The most promi- 
nent in order are: Thomas Wistar, Al- 
fred M. Collins, Charles Tatnall, Arthur 
Coca and Lowry. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE CRICKET TEAM, INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS, 1895. 


Capt. J. A. LESTER. W. S. HILLES. 


L. H. WOOD. W. K. ALSOP. 


Cc. H. HOWSON. H. J. SCATTERGOUD, G, LIPPINCOTT. R. C. HINCHMAN. E. BLANCHARD. 


D. H. ADAMS. : 
E. M. HALL, Trainer. 


H. E. THOMAS, 


A. C. THOMAS. 
A P. MORRIS. 
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